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SAME MINITAURO 46 hip. 2 
and 4-wheel-drive diesel trac- 
tor. 





WE WILL DEMONSTRATE 
SUPERIORITY UNDER ANY 
CONDITIONS YOU NAME 








SAME CENTAURO 60 57 h.p. 2 
and 4-wheel-drive diesel trac- 






SAME LEONE 70 67 h.p. 2 and 
4-wheel-drive diesel tractor. 








I ast the Revolutionary SAME Yasin cee 
doing your work on your land. There's no better way 
to appreciate SAME—FINEST FARM TRACTORS 
IN AUSTRALIA! 


Shown above is Same Centauro 60 being demonstrated recently on 
a South Australian farm. Thiess Equipment Distributors Pty. Ltd. in 
co-operation with local Same dealers will demonstrate to you on 
your land the Same superiority. 
Same (pronounced Sar-Mee) 2 and 4 wheel tractors are produced 
by Italy's leading specialist manufacturer of farm tractors. 

‘tractors give you the difference you’ve been looking for— 
ask for a demonstration today. 





ARIETE 85 h.p. 2 and 4-wheel- 
drive diesel tractor. 
Sole Austrelice Agents: 


THIESS EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS Pty. Ltd. 


N.S.W.: Alexander Avenue, Taren Point 2229. Phone: 525-4211. QUEENSLAND: Kerry Road, Archerfield 4108. Phone: 47-5122. VICTORIA: 568 Geelong Road, Brooklyn 3025. 
Phones: 314-4333, 314-4767, 314-4077. W.A.: 98 Belmont Avenue, Belmont, Perth 6104. Phone: 65-4722. 
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higher yield from existing acres 


is better than increased acreage 


One sure way of increasing farm 
profit is by utilising the dormant 
productive capacity of the land 
already under cultivation; land 
which could, but isn’t pulling its 
weight. The additional yield ob- 
tained then becomes a valuable 
‘“‘bonus’”’ profit. 

It has been proved that substan- 
tial increases in yield can be 
achieved by modern techniques 
of plant nutrition involving water- 
use efficiency. 

Spray irrigation systems are 
achieving this efficiency by pro- 
viding positive control of watering, 
thus contributing to higher yields 
per acre. 

Low in cost Fibrolite Irrigation 
Pipe is the means to this end and 


is Australia’s top-selling pipe for 
underground irrigation mainlines. 
Fibrolite is a cost-saving invest- 
ment because Fibrolite is durable, 
it can’t deteriorate. 

In the choice of pipe available for 
underground irrigation mainlines, 
only Fibrolite maintains safe 
operating heads which always 
remain constant regardless of 
ground temperature variations. 
Fibrolite will maintain constant 
strength and perfect bore even 
under the most extreme ground- 
heat conditions. 

Fibrolite Pipe comes in 2 inch to 
24 inch diameters in 13. foot 
lengths and with a full range of 
all necessary fittings. 

Send coupon today for free 
Spray Irrigation Pipe literature. 


- 
f To: JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. | 
G.P.0O. Box 3935, Sydney 2001 ; 

f 

[ 


| Please send free Spray Irrigation literature. 


| Name__ 


| Address- 


| AC170 Postcode_____p.131 | 


“liHardies 
FiBROLITE 
IRRIGATION 


PRESSURE 
PIPE 
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JUST HOW DO YOU STAND? 


The prophets of doom are out again howling about the 
black future for primary industry. 

To deny there are real problems for sections of primary 
industry would be foolish in the extreme, for the facts are 
obvious every time one picks up a newspaper or magazine 
these days. 

It has always been the farmer’s responsibility to see that 
management of his products resulted in the return which 
would let him prosper for yet another year. 

The farmer today has methods and techniques that were 
literally undreamed of by his father—and possibly himself— 
only a short time ago. 

Things may not look good, but the ways of overcoming 
the problems are with us now, they only have to be applied 
intelligently, and quickly. 

COUNTRY has the policy of bringing these developments 
to the attention of the farmer as quickly as possible. 

In the present pressures on primary producers it is inevit- 
able that some will go to the wall. Those that survive will 
be the ones who have been able to adapt themselves to the 
changed environment. 

The change will have to come from within the ranks of 
the farmers themselves. The way to new products and 
projects can be discovered by the research teams, their work 
can be highlighted by service organisations like COUNTRY, 
but it is the farmer himself—the man reading this column— 
who decides whether or not to adopt the new principles. 


In the quiet period over Christmas and New Year every- 
one should take time to assess his farm’s position in the 
world. 

There is a well established framework for this review: 


Look at the overall position of the farm enterprises, be 
it wool, wheat, dairying . . . Demand is the first thing to 
study: what is the demand position now and what will it 
be in the future, is there a continuing need for the product, 
are there new goods that can be introduced, is it a product 
which will continue to be demanded, can customers pay for 
the product? 

After demand, consider supply: is the industry capacity 
fully extended now, how will labor factors and material costs 
change, what are tax and operating costs going to do? 


The third step in a review of the industry as a whole is 
competition: what is the nature of other farms, how is the 
industry organised, what government regulations affect 
operations? 

After these points have been considered, look at the farm 
itself as a segment of the whole industry, starting with the 
market position it holds. Are farm sales on a par with other 
similar operations, are its products well regarded by buyers, 
what is the farm’s reputation? 


Next look at costs on the farm: is it in a favorable 
location for minimising costs, are the equipment and methods 
efficient, are there any unique cost advantages that put the 
farm ahead of competitors? 


The last factor to consider is the farm’s special competitive 
position, and this is the key to much that has gone before: 
how strong financially is the farm—and what is the ability 
of the farm manager? 

A thorough and complete examination of all these factors 
should yield a mass of facts and figures, but more import- 
antly it should put into perspective the problems which 
undoubtedly face each primary producer. 
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Most Powerful 
* Power to pull a full 16” bar and chain. 

* Performance and power up 25% 

* Tough, lightweight magnesium construction. 


Most Performance 


* Choice of automatic and normal oiling. 
* No vibration problems with Homelite. 
* The biggest little mini in the world. 


Most Economical 


* Low cutting chain maintenance costs. 

* Fully guaranteed and serviced by 600 dealers 
throughout Australia. 

: 11 top performing Homelite models priced from $169 













KING OF 
THE FOREST e 


HOMELITE 


MINI XL CHAIN SAW — the most! 


Fastest selling chain saw in the world. 





Distributors for Homelite 
Chain Saws 





CANNING & SON (DISTRIBUTORS) PTY. LTD. 


7387 BRUNSWICK ST, FITZROT, WE 


41 7521 





INTERSTATE DISTRIBUTORS: 

N.S.W.: John Shaw Australia Pty. Ltd., 95-97 Silverwater Rd., Lidcombe. 
QLD.: Clae Engines (Qld.) Pty. Ltd., Lavarack Ave., Eagle Farm. 

NTH. QLD.: Dalgety Trading Co., Cairns & Townsville. 

S.A.: Harris Scarfe Pty. Ltd., 74 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 

TAS,: MacDougall Mower Service, 115 Harrington St., Hobart W. S. 
Townsend Pty. Ltd., 116 Wilson St., Burnie. Farmers & Graziers Co-o¢ 
Society Ltd., 87 York St., Launceston. 

W.A.: D. E. Withers & Co. Pty. Ltd., Goodwood Pde.. Rivervale. Pertz. 
NEW GUINEA: Steamship Trading Co, Pty. Ltd., Rabaul. Lae. Madang 
Goroka, Mt. Hagen, Port Moresby, Popondetto, Samarai. 

PACIFIC ISLANDS: Kerr Bros. Pty. Ltd., 65 York St., Sydney. 


Can't you pull a bigger one? 
Save 9 or even 16 miles/100 acres! 





12’6” scarifier travels 66 miles 
...a 146’ travels only 57 miles 
...a 16’6”...only *50 miles! 


GET WITH 





Shearer can fit your existing power with 
Australia’s widest scarifier range. 





To do 100 acres an 8’ 6” scarifier travels 97 
miles, or a 10’ 6” travels 7812 miles. A 12’ 6” 


100 acres at 4” deep. On a 25-tyne, each point 
disturbs only 2,868 tons or on a 33-tyne only 


travels 66 miles, a 14’ 6” travels 57 miles. A 
big 16’ 6” only travels 50 miles to do 100 
acres! 

If you’re wasting horsepower, you’re spending 
too much on points, too! On a 17-tyne, each 
point has to disturb 4,217 TONS of soil per 





2,173 tons. 

Don’t pull your leg—pull a bigger scarifier. 
Like to see an interesting chart? Ask your 
Shearer Dealer to show it to you. Have a look 
at the big Shearer range to suit your existing 
horsepower. 


oe coupon for Scarifier illustrated brochure 
to John Shearer & Sons Limited 

Head Office and Factory 

Share Street, Kilkenny, S.A. 5009 


IN BING iiss fee entice natal aula eta | 

John Shearer '” 1 

\ Aapeponen R Sons Limited | FOSS. oii ge ccteheeiiooce tess Ha hehans ee sate etd apes ae ee ee eee ee , 
MACHINERY Head Office and Factory: | ies aaeer eaten toabobwinds cs | 


Kilkenny, South Australia 5009 


BRANCHES: 359-361 City Road, SOUTH MELBOURNE, VICTORIA e@ South Street, 


AUSTRALIA -@ Hoskins Street, TEMORA, N.S.W. @ George Street, CONCORD WEST, N.S.W 


DISTRIBUTORS: Wigmores Machinery Pty. Ltd., Cnr. KOOJAN AVENUE and GREAT EASTERN HIGHWAY, SOUTH GUILDFORD, aA 
Branches at CARNAMAH, CORRIGIN, GERALDTON, GOOMALLING, KATANNING and MERREDIN, ‘WAL A, 


LAUNCESTON, BURNIE, DEVONPORT, TASMANIA. 


TOOWOOMBA, QLD. e@ Tailem Bend Road, MURRAY BRIDGE, SOUTH 


G. Webster & Woolgrowers  Ltd., 


HOBART, 





STATE FINANCES: First priority is being 
given reconsideration of Commonwealth- 
State financial relations by a Federal Gov- 
ernment returned with only a working major- 
ity, and New Year announcements on this 
subject may be expected. Fresh agreement 
will certainly be reached by February. 
me * * 


35 HOURS: Land industry leaders are be- 
ing urged to fall into line with industry 
and government interests preparing to coun- 
ter a vigorous 35-hour week campaign to 
be mounted nationally by the trade union 
movement, and to be prepared to go to 


court on the issue in due course. 
iste . * 


PROBATE CUTS: The Commonwealth 
Government still has to legislate its farm 
estate duty revisions, although these will be 
back-dated in effectiveness when they be- 
come law. They were a Country Party- 
sponsored election year idea. Benefits will 
range from raising the statutory exemption 
from $20,000 to $24,000 when the estate 
goes to a close relative of the deceased, to 
substantial reductions along the scale of 
duties payable on properties worth up to 
$250,000. For example, probate on a hold- 
ing valued at $120,000 is to be halved. 
"sk * 


* 


SUPER TO SPARE: At a cost of nearly 
$3m, the operating firm has proven the exis- 
tence of at least 2000m tons of high-grade 
phosphate rock in north west Queensland, 
mostly easily worked. This is enough to satis- 
fy Australia for centuries at its present rate 
of demand, and Government and company 
geologists, and academics, assert that the ex- 
tent of the field will eventually be found 
to be far greater. Commercial announce- 
ments may be expected during 1970. 
i * * 


DRIP IRRIGATION: Farmer bodies in the 
irrigation areas, and groups and individuals 
elsewhere, should keep eyes on newer com- 
mercial, government, university and CSIRO 
work in several States on this intensive, 
water saving system pioneered in Israel and 
Italy. 
fe * * 

ANIMAL DISEASE: A three year anti- 
brucellosis/TB campaign costing $8m_ has 
been approved as a joint States-Common- 
wealth move to rid the country entirely of 


these diseases in cattle. 
i * %* 


TARIFF INQUIRIES: Before the end of 
this financial year the Tariff Board hopes to 
have completed a wide-ranging review of 
its operations so far as agricultural and hor- 
ticultural machinery imports are concerned. 
Any interests wishing to be heard on this 
question should lose no time in speaking up. 
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By Pe ter Barnard 


NOGCHOOR 


HAMBURGER TRADE: The value of this 

perennially contentious line of business con- 

tinues to rise despite the scares and alarms. 

In 1969 Australia sold the US 225,000 tons 

of meat — 90 percent of it beef — worth 

$200m, a gain of $20m on the season before. 
* * * 


ECM TANGLE: Federal Government ad- 
visers discount warnings that Britain is 
(again) on the point of entering the Euro- 
pean Common Market, one of the main fac- 
tors continuing to keep the UK out being 
the mess the ECM farm economy is in — a 
state of affairs worsened by French and 
German currency juggling. 
e * * 
SUGAR SUBSTITUTES: Meeting in Can- 
berra, the National Health and Medical Re- 
search Council ruled that State and Federal 
Governments be advised that sales of cycla- 
mate sweeteners be drastically restricted and 
made subject to doctors’ prescriptions. Use 
of the compound in foods and drinks is to 


continue under controls. 
* ey * 


CORE TESTING: Federal Opposition policy 
makers are convinced that big economies 
can be effected by phasing in objective 
measurement .as a basis for new style wool 
marketing, some placing the savings as high 
as 11 cents a pound greasy, or $165m an- 
nually. Rural electorate representatives on 
the Government side are also deeply inter- 
ested. 

* * * 
ATOMIC POWER: A nuclear power plant 
for Australia? The International Atomic 
Energy Agency expects that by 1975, over 
21 countries, including smaller ones like 
Taiwan, Korea and Pakistan, will be opera- 
ting a total of nearly 300, with an aggregate 
capacity of about 130,000mw. 

* * 


* 


QUOTA APPEALS: Favorable reviews of 
wheat quotas by State committees will result 
largely from the care farmers take in detail- 
ing their submissions properly, if the ex- 
perience of recent months is a proper guide. 
Thorough documentation and _ responsible 
endorsement has made committees’ work 
smoother, if not easier. 
* * * 


MIGRANT INFLOW: The Commonwealth 
Department concerned looks like succeed- 
ing this year in breaking its 1968-69 migrant 
intake record of 175,000 — a total to be 
annually stepped up until it hits 250,000, if 
European acceptors can be found. Such fig- 
ures are a continual reminder to the farmer 
of the growth rate of his local market, which 
absorbs the great bulk of everything he pro- 
duces except wool. 









QUOTES 
OF THE 
MONTH 


We must define areas of 
discontent with our pol- 
cies, 

—Prime Minister Gorton. 
* * * 

The world is now see- 
ing evidence of coalition 
discord which has_ been 
apparent for a long time to 


Parliamentarians, 
—Opposition Leader Whit- 
lam. 
x x % 
The mineral boom? 


Why, the sheep industry is 

a mine that renews itself 

each year. 

—C. D, Renshaw, presi- 

dent United Farmers and 

Woolgrowers’ Association. 
* * * 

A workable solution to 
oversupply problems in the 
wheat, sugar and dairy sec- 
tors would be freely trans- 
ferable quotas, 

—Gordon Barton, Conve- 
nor, Australia Party. 
* * bd 


That Australia rejects 
tied loans as a form of 
foreign aid, when they are 
used so successfully by our 
competitors in taking hold 
of developing markets in 
Asia and Africa, is to be 
deplored. 

—P.C. Murray, president, 

Australian Manufacturers’ 

Export Council. 
* ** * 

We must have more m- 
dustrial and political acti- 
vity from farmers to bring 
out the fact that they are 
placed in a unique position 
economically; every other 
sector has some form of 
almost automatic appeal. 
—Peter Nixon. 

* “oR * 

Europe has a_ butter 
stockpile equalling four 
years of Australian exports, 
and has sold some at 15 
cents a pound. 

—Country Party Leader 
McEwen. 
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you farm, 








Wherever you farm,whatever 





have a better tractor for you, 
backed by on-the-farm-service 
and a fuil range of implements. 





-Ferguson 











Here’s what Massey-Ferguson promise you. 

1. No matter whether you farm broadacre, mixed, fruit, 
vines, cattle, dairy or sheep, you will find a Massey-Ferguson 
tractor perfectly suited to your needs. 


2. No matter where you farm in Australia, you will find 
a Massey-Ferguson Dealer nearby to offer efficient, on-the- 


farm service for life. 


3. Whichever Massey-Ferguson tractor you buy, you will 
find a complete range of implements are available, each 
perfectly matched to the MF tractor you choose. 


Advanced Ferguson System Hydraulics. The reason why 
Massey-Ferguson tractors are better. 


All Massey-Ferguson tractors 
have Advanced Ferguson System 
Hydraulics which puts a total 
control system at your fingertips. 
It’s all on this simple quadrant 
and here’s what it does. 

1. Mounting the pump on the low 
pressure side of the built-in 
hydraulic system means 
horsepower is used only to raise 
the linkage. With implements in 
working position there is no 
demand on horsepower like that 


required by conventional tractors. 


2. Two-way Draft Control gives 
automatic depth control of heavy 
or light mounted implements 
working deep or shallow in hard 
or soft conditions. 

3. Position Control holds all 
mounted implements precisely at 


the selected setting. Return to the : 


pre-set position is accurate to 
within 14” of the original setting. 
4. Constant Pumping provides 
hydraulic services for control of 
remote cylinders. 





5. Separate Response Control with 
its own switch and quadrant 
adjusts only the speed of 

lowering of mounted implements 
and this assists in maintaining 
traction at all times. 

6. Pressure Control (a Massey- 
Ferguson exclusive) cuts 
wheelslip by as much as 50 
percent when using trailed 
implements. Weight—from a few 
pounds up to two thousand pounds 
and more—is transferred from 

the implement to the tractor’s 
rear wheels by simply moving a 
lever. 


Your Massey-Ferguson Dealer will demonstrate any one of 
the fine tractors shown opposite—on your own farm. Don’t 
make up your mind before you’ve tried Massey- Ferguson. 


Call him for a demonstration. 


wy 


MASSEY- FERGUSON 
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The Massey-Ferguson tractor range: 


MF 1100. Built to pull the big 
broadacre machines and wid2- 
working implements in tandem 
hitch. Plenty of lugging power from 
the 6 cylinder 384 cubic inch direct 
injection diesel engine, and well 
over 7 tons all-up weight to handle 
the big ones. Pressure Control 
available for extra traction. Big, 
roomy, enclosed platform and 
air/oil suspended Airluxe seat, 
hydrostatic power steering, 
telescopic-tilting steering wheel, 
hydraulic power brakes, Multi- 
Power change-on-the-move 12 
forward speeds. Wide range of 
hydraulic services including 
Ferguson System linkage, Pressure 
Control, two-lever spool valve 
remote control. Drawbar, linkage 
and rowcrop models. 


MF 178. There’s more power, more 
torque from a big 248 cubic inch 
direct-injection diesel engine and 
more than 4)4 tons of weight going 
for you in this broadacre tractor. 
And, when you need more traction, 
Pressure Control automatically 
transfers the weight you select, from 
trailed implements to the tractor’s 


ol MASSEY -FERCUS ONY 





rear wheels. Advanced Ferguson 
System hydraulics, power steering, 
dry element air cleaner with 
pre-screener and pre-cleaner, spring 
suspension comfort seat, detachable 
steel rims, cast centres on all wheels 
are standard. Choose either 
standard six speed transmission or 
Multi-Power 12 speed, 
change-on-the-move. 


MF 165. The versatile medium 
tractor. Big enough for a fair share 
of broadacre work yet economical 
on light jobs. More power froma 

4 cylinder, 212 cubic inch direct- 
injection diesel engine. Advanced 
Ferguson System hydraulics with 
Pressure Control. Choice of 
standard 6 forward or 12 speed 
Multi-Power change-on-the-move 
transmissions. Diff. lock, hand 
brake, foot throttle, swinging 
drawbar, console with fuel gauge 
are some of the features that make 
the MF 165 the best equipped, best 
value tractor in its class. Standard 
or high clearance models. 

MF 135. Here’s the dependable, 
all-round work-horse that’s used by 
more farmers than any other make. 


195) 


=) 


Powerful 3 cylinder, direct-injection 
diesel or 4 cylinder petrol engines, 
standard 6 forward or 12 speed 
change-on-the-move transmissions, 
diff. lock, engine or ground speed 
drive PTO, live hydraulics, foot and 
hand throttles, foot and hand 
brakes. Wide range of options, 
accessories and matched 
equipment to meet every 
requirement. Dollar for dollar, you 
get a lot more for your money with 
the MF 135 than any other tractor. 
That’s why it’s the world’s best 
seller. Standard or high clearance 
models. 


MF 130. For its size, this is the most 
complete, most versatile diesel vou 
can buy. Powered to handle a 

3 furrow mouldboard in most 
conditions. Single lever Ferguson 
System hydraulics, 8 forward 
speeds with synchro-mesh on the 
top level, live PTO, live hvdraulics. 
diff. lock, independent disc brakes. 
foot throttle, hand brake. engine 
and ground speed drive PTO. 
built-in headlights, horn and 
registration kit. are all standard. 
Standard and narrow moce!s. 





Cut six 
bumper crops 
of lucerne 
ayear 








When nature lets you down, Bethune Pomona 
pumps it! That’s all you need. Adequate irriga- 
tion and fertiliser stimulate jucerne’s remark- 
able ability to regenerate quickly. You can cut 
up to 6 bumper crops in a season; highly nutri- 
tious, rich in protein, for high quality stock 
feed. There’s a Bethune Pomona pump especi- 
ally suited to supply the very large quantities 
of water, lucerne needs... efficiently, econom- 
ically. Don’t delay — enquire today. Victoria 
(Head Office) F. N. Bethune Pty. Ltd., 51 
Camberwell Road, Hawthorn East, 3123. New 


Bethune Pomona 
vertical turbine pumps 


HOW? WATER WHEN IT’S NEEDED MOST! 











South Wales F. N. Bethune Pty. Ltd., Factory 
St., Granville, 2142. Queensland F. N. Bethune 
Pty. Ltd., Links Avenue, Eagle Farm, 4007. 
South Australia F. N. Bethune Pty. Ltd., 165 
Main North Road, Nailsworth, 5083. Western 
Australia George Moss Pty. Ltd., 10 Woolwich 
Street, Leederville, 6007. Tasmania H. M. Bam- 
ford & Sons Pty. Ltd., 228 Murray St., Hobart, 
7000. H. M. Bamford & Sons Pty. Ltd., 212 York 
Street, Launceston, 7250. 


F N. BETHUNE PTY. LTD. 





Bethune Pomona 
axial flow pumps 


Please send copies of your pump brochures. 


Name 


Address 








Industries 





A member of the Clyde Group of 





Is this your 
PROBLEM a4 











By BOB ALLEN 


TYRE PLY RATINGS 


I have often been bom- 
barded with technical infor- 
mation on tyres and I must 
admit most of it goes straight 
over my head. 

The one problem, or rather 
query I have, concerns the 
ply rating. Does a six ply 
tyre mean that it has six plys 
or is it just technical jargon? 

—C.L.B., Orange, NSW. 


Before the war, according 
to Goodyear, tyre ply ratings 
WERE in actual fact a defi- 
nite indication of the number 
of plys or layers of cotton 
fabric in the walls of a tyre, 
but today the ply rating 
means something entirely 
different. 

R indicates the strength 
and load carrying capacity of 
the tyre. 

This was brought about 
when nylon, rayon and other 
materials were used to re- 
place cotton. As the cord 
strength increased, the num- 
ber of plys and the number 
of cords per inch in the plys 
reduced, while they maintain- 
ed, or in fact increased, the 
strength of the tyre. 


FENCE POST PULLING 


We were very interested to 
see your reply to S. Allen in 
the September issue’ of 
COUNTRY, concerning the 
carryall device for lifting star 
posts. 

We manufacture a_ very 
simple tool which is most 
effective, can be operated by 
one man and costs only 
$12.50. 

—M. West, Sales Manager, 

Cyclone K-M, SA. 


Thank you for your inter- 
est on this subject. I can see 
by the accompanying blue- 
print that the unit is solidly 
built and should do the job 
without any trouble. 

However, I would again 
like to point out that the idea 
I described in the September 
issue has one very big point 
in its favor. And that is that 
the carryall is right there un- 
der the operator’s nose for 
loading the posts onto, when 


they are pulled from the soil. 

Of course, a tractor and 
carryall could follow up an 
operator with a manual post 
pulling device — but if he has 
a carryall on the hydraulics, 
why not let the tractor do 
the work? —B.A. 


THE EASIEST WAY OF 
THE LOT! 

“Belt the fence post at 
ground level with a sledge 
hammer and they come loose 
enough to be pulled by 
hand.” | 

—NJ.Tambo, Qld. 


MORE TRACTION NEEDED 

On reading the article con- 
cerning half tracks in the 
Australian COUNTRY — 
“TRACTOR AND IMPLE- 
MENT GUIDE,” I thought 
they might be the answer to 
our problem. 

We grow pineapples on 
fairly steep country and trac- 
tion, as such, is not the real 
problem — the problem is, 
that we have to ensure that 
the tractor can get up the 
hills and down the other side, 
maintaining a constant speed, 
so that we can utilise the 
boom spraying equipment. 
We pull a trailer and 500 gal 
tank of water with the trac- 
tor and, naturally, the rate 
of application of fertiliser 
and_ insecticides from _ the 
boom spray must be con- 
stant. | 

What in your’ opinion, 
would be the best means of 
obtaining improved braking 
and traction necessary for 
this job. We have thought 
of duals, tyre chains, steel 
wheels and the half tracks, 
but because of other farm 
activities, the half tracks 
would not be needed all the 
time. 

—P.H., Gympie, Qld. 

Dual wheels and _ half 
tracks on light tractors give 
improved traction through 
better floatation in soft con- 
ditions. In wet, slippery 
conditions, wheel chains or 
girdles improve the traction, 

(Continued next page) 
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Your Own 


FEED PREPARATION 
OWN A 


AND FORMULATE YOUR OWN FEED, 
ANY KIND OF FEED, INTO A PALATABLE, 
NUTRITIOUS AND PROFITABLE STOCK RATION 

























WETMORE KNIFE TYPE GRINDER MIXERS AND FEED AAILLS cre designed 
to produce a superlative stock feed ration, from ony type of fodder, 
to any stock feed formula, including liquid additves, mo!asses etc., 
from coarse high moisture cattle rough- 
age, to fine meals. 

See for yourself, illustrated right, Wet- 
more’s Combination Rotor, which com- 
bines knives, hammers, and air-ducts, 
all on one moving part. Wind velocity © 
within the mill chamber for up-draft 
and discharge through the screen above 
the. rotor, directs the grain to the 
hammer path for cracking by impact. 
Obviates reworked sediment, plant cell 
destruction and churning of vitamins, 
minerals, proteins and grain germs into 
injurious wasteful dust. 

WETMORE GRINDER MIXERS, provide for 
spacious capacity and ecial features 
to mix and discharge the unrestricted 
range of feeds processed by Wetmore 
Feed Mills, designed for one man 
operation. - 


Glutton Model 

Series 457LGT a 
WETMORE GRINDER MIXERS AND FEED MILLS have been progressively 
designed since 1929, now the biggest range of ‘'on the farm’’ feed 
processing machines in Australia, with the widest range of models, 
adaptations and applications. 


FREE DEMONSTRATIONS AND COUNSELLING 
WETMORE PTY. LTD., Main South Road, Morphett 
Vale, S.A., P.O. Box 41, Morphett Vale Central, 
S.A. 5162. Phone: 54-7495. QLD.: WETMORE 
MACHINERY SERVICES, City Road, Beenleigh, 4207. 
wh" ow 
oY se 
E> 
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PID DRESS va nisetdcaciaarneatar ae aad enema 


FONTHILL 
MERINOS 


Tomorrow's MINI-MAXI sheep ™ 





*Minimum input, maximum profit 


Fonthill’s minimum objectives are:— 


WOOL—Must be 64's (approx. 23 microns) or 
finer, with a growth of at least 234 inches in 12 
months. Quality must be maintained and improved. 
Mature ewes should cut 10 Ib. and rams 15 Ib. 


MEAT——-Conformation acceptable to the premium 
trades. Weight gain for single lambs to be 0.6 Ib. 
per day up to at least 80 Ib. live weight. Adult 
rams to weigh approximately 200 Ib. and ewes 140 
Ib. Meat, fine grained and high ratio of red meat 
to fat. 


FERTILITY—100% lamb markings, with 25% 
ewes having twins. This is believed to be the 
correct compromise for economic production today. 


JoldiSIdn ok 


FONTHILL FIELD DAY 
Monday, February 9, 1970 


Combined with Annual Springfield and Fonthill 
Production Sale at which approximately 700 Font- 
hill and 1,500 Springfield ewes will be offered. 


The field day will be opened by Dr. H. B. Carter 
of Leeds University, a leading authority on sheep 
breeding and wool. 


You can benefit from the success of the Fonthill 
Merino Breeding Programme. Write for the booklet 
‘Designing Tomorrow's Sheep”’ to: 

J. MAPLE-BROWN. SPRINGFIELD, N.S.W. 2580. 
Phone: 3172D. 


*« 





through the better grip. 

Under normal conditions, 
increasing the weight of the 
driving wheels is generally 
considered to be the cheapest 
and most practical method. 
The important thing here is 
to ensure that the weight 
added to the tyre does not 
exceed the maximum recom- 
mended loading for that par- 
ticular size. 

Soil conditions and other 
pertinent factors must be 
considered when making a 
definite recommendation, but 
I would suggest that large 
section tyres, fully weighted 
with ballast would be the 
most practical method of im- 
proving traction for hill 
climbing. In firm soil, the 
skeleton type wheels should 
give good results for both 
hill climbing and descending. 
Duals would give better 
stability, but would prove to 
be too wide for inter-row 
work. 

Half tracks would prove a 
most costly proposition which 
would not be warranted in 
your case, I would think. 


SQUARE TUBING 
AVAILABILITY 

I want to build up a small 
trailer for transporting stud 
sheep to shows and thought 
of making the frame from 
square section tubing. Would 
I in. square section 16 gauge 
be sufficiently strong for the 
job, and if so, could you give 
me an idea of the price. 

—J.O.M., Bathurst, NSW. 

I am presuming the tubing 
you refer to is welded tubing, 
and the strength of this when 
built up into a trailer would 
depend entirely on the design. 
If sufficient cross bracing 
exists in the design of the 
flooring, and the  under- 
carriage is adequately attach- 
ed, there is no reason why 
you should not get many 
years service from the trailer. 

On referring the price 
problem to McPhersons of 
Sydney, they advised me 
that the section is known as 
a 351 ERW by 16 gauge. For 
lengths under 100 ft, the price 
is $17.23 per 100 ft — for 
lengths over 100 ft but under 
250 ft, the price is $15.34 per 
100 ft. It is readily available 
throughout the country and 
sells in 20 ft lengths. 


Is this your 9 510) 9D M.? continued 





FILTERS FOR SPRAY RACE 
I am thinking of installing 
a spray race type of dip 
which would use recirculated 
spray. My problem is — 
what type of filters should I 
fit to the set up to handle 
the returned spray? 
—G.W.H., Innisfail, Qld. 
Unfortunately, I cannot 
give a recommendation on a 
filter system without a lot 
more information. Pump 
output, draining area, sump 
size and throughput of cattle 
all have to be considered in 
the calculations. In this re- 
gard, I think you would be 
well advised to put as much 
of this information as pos- 
sible down on paper and send 
it to the Officer in Charge, 
Cattle Husbandry, Depart- 
ment of Primary Industries, 
Brisbane. 
I believe that the DPI has 
a number of basic designs 
and layouts for this type of 
dip and should be able to 
give you a firm recommen- 
dation on the filtering system 
without any bother. 


EASY TEST WELL 
DRILLING 

I have just completed dril- 
ling a number of test wells 
with a hand auger, for as- 
sessing the efficiency of 
drainage. Is there an easier 
method for future jobs such 
as this — without the big 
expense of buying a powered 
auger. 

—G.C.1., Bingara, NSW. 

I know only too well what 
you are complaining about. 
Hand augers in my opinion 
should be thrown on _ the 
scrap heap. 

An item which came to 
my notice recently, may be 
a good replacement of the 
auger for future jobs. It con- 
sists of a suitable length of 
34 in. water pipe fitted with 
a home made nozzle on the 
bottom end. 

The nozzle is simply an 
end piece with a few holes. 
drilled in it. 

In operation, the pipe is 
connected to a good water 
supply which has a pressure 
of between 300 psi and 400 
psi. The pipe is then placed 
on the ground and its own 
weight should be enough to 
start it downward into the 
ground. The hole it produces 
is usually big enough to 
take a 3in. diameter casing. 
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ae Cyclone Silos 

i in oO er Cyclone Galvanised Stee! Grain Sitos 
are available in capacities from 200 tc 
3,700 bushels in on-ground or setf- 


emptying elevated designs. All offer 


F complete protection for any kind of 
fodder or seed grains with easy filling. 
hey cleaning and emptying with Cyclone 
ee ee ae 





Mobile Auger Equipment. 


Now’s the time to install The Cyclone system of modular 
the best protection for costly | construction makes it easy and 


fodder reserves — Cyclone economical for you to get the best 
possible storage for hay, grain or 


Specialised steel storage . concentrates, that will meet your 
units to safeguard every kind needs exactly. And it’s equally simple 
of stock feed! to extend Cyclone stock feed 

storage sheds to keep pace with your 
Cyclone Hayshed farm development. 


Cyclone steel Haysheds are built to ; 
proven top-strength designs with first Get ready for the coming harvest! 


grade materials. Sizes to suit any Put in Cyclone steel storage now for 
property, simple to extend by adding maximum protection for your valuable 
bays or skillions. hay and grain reserves. 

Cyclone Bagged Grain Shed Cyclone Buildings are clad 

Cyclone Bagged Grain Sheds are throughout with Lysaght Spandek or 
fully bird, rodent, and weatherproof. Custom Orb galvanised steel sheet — 
Ideal for long-term storage of feed, strongest, longest and neatest for 


seed grains, concentrates etc. Truck cladding roof and walls. Precision 
height floor makes bag-handling easy. made to last a life-time. 





See your Cyclone distributor for 
full details or post this coupon now! 


SQ BPE SBS SE SSE SSS THSSTS FSS SSF BS saga ,s SF SSeS 
» 





B Please send me without obligation full details on the cvses 0 

; following Cyclone stock feed storage units. ; 

a ([)Haysheds []} Bagged Grain Sheds [] Grain Silos ; 

-§ (£) 200 Bushel [500 Bushel [) 1,200 Bushel to [) 3,700 Bushel 

RURAL PRODUCTS : (] On Ground [Elevated = 
To Cyclone K-M Products Pty. Limited. - . 
Melbourne: Gipps St, Abbotsford, 3067 a Name 8 
Sydney: Ferndell St, South Granville, 2142 | 8 
Adelaide: Torrens Rd, Woodville, 5011 5 a 
Perth: Selby St, Osborne Park, 6017 - Address ; 
Brisbane: Robinson Rd, Geebung, 4034 a 8 
Townsville: Dalrymple Rd, Garbutt, 4810 a | 
Launceston: Fawkner Ave, King’s Meadow, 7250 | Postcode 8 
; a 8 

Buildings and silos installed for fodder a Check if you wish to discuss the matter Check if for : 
conservation are now tax deductible in one year Scare with your Cyclone representative: school prowect. S 
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Iwant a friend... 





(Say hello to a friend. 


He is one of the Elders-GM representatives 
whom you have come to know so very well 
. . . thoroughly conversant with all of the 
technical aspects of the rural industry 
coupled with the on-the-spot bush training 
which gives him an awareness and genuine 
interest in your day to day problems. 





Claenu-GN 
v 
for friendly, individual, on-the-spot service 








From time to time he attends re-training 
programmes designed to keep him one step 


ahead of current trends. | 
Why don’t you contact your man from Elders- 


GM next time you are making a decision 
about wool, stock, machinery, insurance or 


travel. 








HAND WEAVERS 


Sir, 

I would be grateful for an opportunity to reply to the 
comments made by Susan Wilson in her article “The Spin- 
ning Wheels of New Zealand” published in your August 
issue. 

There is no need to wait for the spinning craze to catch 
on in Australia; it is already here! A quick look through 
many of the art and craft shops in Australia will show the 
selection of articles being made from Australian fleece, rang- 
ing from heavy floor rugs to fabrics and ties and including 
many of the bulky jumpers which attracted Mrs Wilson on 
her trip. 

There are active guilds of handweavers and spinners in 
most States. 

The Handweavers’ and Spinners’ Guild of Victoria was 
formed some 15 years ago and has over 400 members, many 
of whom are spinners. They include men, women and chil- 
dren and their ages range from eight to 80. 

The aim of the guild is to bring weavers and spinners 
together and to develop in the community an awareness and 
appreciation of the textile crafts of weaving, spinning and 
dyeing. This is done by demonstrations, lectures, exhibitions 
and workshops. 


Australian spinners have reason to be grateful to New 
Zealand for the manufacture of a spinning wheel which is 
now cheaply and readily available here. Spinning in Aus- 
tralia has perhaps greater scope than it does in New Zealand 
because of the greater variety of fleece produced here, rang- 
ing from superfine Merino through all classes and colors 
to the long-fibred Lincoln which gives a coarse carpet yarn. 

The Australian Wool Board can be justly proud of the 
way Australian craftsmen and women are. taking advantage 
of the range of Australian fleece to produce practical and 
beautiful articles. 

I would like to extend to Mrs Wilson, and to anyone else 
who is interested in craft, an invitation to visit the annual 
exhibition of the guild which will be held at the Auditorium, 
Chadstone Shopping Centre, Melbourne in November each 
year and I am sure she will discover that Australian women 
are neither too affluent nor lacking in time but are just 
as intereSted as their New Zealand counterparts in using one 
of the most versatile natural fibres — wool! 

(Mrs) A. E. Greenwood, Ormond, Vic, 3204. 


LA TROBE AGRICULTURE COURSES 
Sir, 

In the September issue of COUNTRY you published a 
comprehensive list of agricultural science and related uni- 
versity courses. To be complete, a further course must be 
added. This is the four year course for the degree of 
Bachelor of Agricultural Science, established in 1968 at 
La Trobe University, Melbourne. 

—N. Oddie, AgSc.ll, La Trobe University, 
Bundoora, Vic, 3083. 

Apologies to La Trobe University. Details of its course 
in agriculture may be obtained from the university’s regis- 
trar at the address shown under Neville Oddie’s signature. 
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What does a 
Turbo-Charger Do? 


The two main benefits are — 
(1) Improved Fuel Economy 
(2) Increased Power 

Both take place because the Turbo-charged 
diesel has enough air to burn ALL the fuel 
that has been injected into the cylinders. 
Turbo Observed = H..P.. 
Charged O. & W. Original 


Tractor Model Kit Turbo Test 
Case 830 Hi Profile T-8 77 64 
Case 830 Lo Profile T-9 76.4 64 
Case 900, 900B .... T-13 85.5 7\ 
Case 930 Comfort 

Kia |, stati tsccseevens T-10 102.3 8] 
Case 930 Lo Profile T-11 102.3 81 


Case 930 Row 


Crop: (2) axetil: T-16 102.3 85.4 
Case 930 Comfort 

King Special (2) T-17 102.3 (1) 
Case 1030. ............ T-25 122 101.7 
Ford 5000-6X ........ T-22 68 56 
Ford 5000-6Y .......... T-26 78 57 
Ford 6000, 6000 

MC hiss feces T-15 85 66.9 
THC 560 ues cceeeeneee T-3 75 60 
IHC 656 wee eccceees T-23 80 61.5 
VAG G60" ses cccecsecesvsn cy T-6 95 79 
IHC 706 (282) ........ T-14 88 72 
IHC 706 (310) ........ T-27 92 76 
IHG 756? oscsctiatetis J-27 92 76 
IHC 806 ou. T-7 115 95 
THC 856 oo. ee T-7 118 95(3) 
Deere SOIO ............. T-2 73 69 
Deere S020 ............. T-4 78 65 
Deere 4010 ............ T-24 110 8 


INTRODUCING A NEW CONCEPT 
IN DIESEL ENGINE EFFICIENCY 


—- Improved Fuel Economy — 15-20% More Usable Power! 










Here are Four Power-Boosting and Fuel-Saving Steps in the Turbe’s Operation: 

(1) Exhaust gases from manifold enter Turbo and drive Turbine wheel, but never re-enter engine. 
(2) Fresh air from air cleaner is sucked into the Turbo and compressed, then 

(3) Pumped into regular intake manifold so each cylinder can be completely oxygen-charged. 
14) Turbine-ccoled exhaust heads up the stack so quietly the muffler con often be eliminated. 


For Further Information Contact — 


KINGAROY, 


4 
Deere 4020 ........... 1-24.15 91 KINGAROY STREET, 
Deere 5010 ............ T-5 145 12) 
eae ee Ls 154 ae LI P.O. Box 340. 
loli -Vi, 4 - . 
Moline 705, 706 T18 125 101. e e QUEENSLAND, 4610. Phone 126. 


g WATER PRESSURE SYSTEM 


“NEW BABY 100’ 
THE LEADER OF sd FIELD 


Production improvements 
enable price reduction. 


NOW ONLY $120 


This is a complete 240 voll, 
fully automatic water pressure 
system. 12 months’ guarantee. 
Hundreds of units are operat- 
ing satisfactorily all over 
Australia. 





Only 123" x 101” x 173’. Delivers up to 
pressure. “Operates 3 taps at once. 
Max. capacity 4 g.p.m. 


Imported and distributed by: 


STEAD & BAKER PTY. LTD. 
208 Parramutta Road, Camperdown, N.S.W. 2050 


Available in other States from: 


Q‘LD.: VIC. &S.A: TAS: W.A.: 
Aust. Cable Co., Seeley Bros., G. R. McLean, G. Dartnall, 
15 Clarence St., 14 Columbia 97 George St., 504 Charles St., 

COORPAROO, Ave., Clapham LAUNCESTON, NTH. PERTH, 

4151. S.A. 5062 7250. 6006. 
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fil Protection ——~S: 
to all Pumping “2 
Plants 


“WATCHDOG” 


NIK 11 * 
Non Electric 


TIME: Just dial the number of hours 
run required. Standard dial is for up 
te 12 hours. Twenty four hour dial 
is available. 


OIL PRESSURE; ‘‘Shut-down"’ adjustab! 

from 10 lbs pee ‘aware. tach 10/70 ibs. ENGINE 

IRRIGATION PUMP PRESSURE: ‘‘Shut- 

down’ oalumable, frm 0 te se CONTROLLER 

square inch to 

very LOW PRESSURES: Special stement WADE 

os ‘‘shut-down’’ pressure ustable 

hey Soca per cavers Inch to 12 ibs THOM A$ 

WATER TEMPERATURE: | \'Shut-down" PTY. LTD. 

Fogo 220 deg. F. 160 deg. | 112 Ballandella Rd., Pendle Hill, 
N.S.W. 


VACUUM CONTROLS: Shuts the engine 
os if the irrigation pump ileses 
prime. 


P.O. Box 118, Wentworthville. 
Phone 631-7053. 631-7055. 





FOR NON-ELECTRIC PUMPING - WATCHDOG MKII 











TOMORROW'S DAT 


A COUNTRY feature bringing you the latest in 
research from around the world. 








RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NITROGEN AND SUL- 
PHUR: Greenhouse studies with wheat, maize and beans 
showed that when sulphur supply becomes a limiting factor 
the provision of extra nitrogen does not improve plant yield 
or protein level. The extract in Fertiliser, Feed and Pesticide 
Journal of a report by Stewart and Porter goes on to say 
that with sulphur, inadequately available extra nitrogen then 
increases the non-protein content of the plants. This work 
suggests that one part of sulphur is needed to every 12 to 
15 parts of nitrogen for maximum production of dry matter 
and protein. As the use of nitrogen fertilisers increases, the 
risk of sulphur deficiency also increases. 


* * * 


INDUCTION OF OESTRUS BY HORMONES: In a study 
reported by H. Epstein and S. Kadman in the Journal of 
Agricultural Science, 89 lactating sows which had farrowed 
at least once before were given 140 injections with 2000, 
1800 and 1500 IU of pregnant mare serum hormone. Seventy 
sows served as controls, 124 injections with 2000 TU PMS 
were followed by 113 oestrus reactions, and 88 pregnancies, 
16 injections with 1800 or 1500 IU by 11 instances of oes- 
trus and six pregnancies. Oestrus occurred in 69 percent of 
the positive reactors on the fifth day after injection, the rest 
either earlier or later. The interval between the PMS injec- 
tion and the onset of oestrus was similar to that between 
weaning and oestrus in the controls. Mean litter size and 
weight were not affected by different time intervals between 
farrowing and PMS injection, nor were there any significant 
differences in size and weight of litters at birth or at weaning 
at eight weeks of age between those of the treated sows and 
the controls. The use of PMS injection to shorten the farrow- 
ing interval had no effect on the size and weight of litters 
subsequently produced with or without hormone application. 


* * * 


POTASSIUM SALTS AND GERMINATION: Potassium has 
a 0-20-20 muriate based compound or as potassium sulphate 
with superphosphate was given to two sets of sandy loam in 
pots at potash rates of nil, 134, 267, 535 and 10691b K.O 
per acre, and the same nitrogen rate was given to all pots. 
At all rates tested the muriate based compound depressed 
the germination of lettuce seeds sown in the pots at about 
twice the rate of the other treatments. According to the 
report by M. A. Scaife in the Report of the National Vege- 
table Research Station, the salt concentration in the top inch 
of the muriate pots was about twice that in the sulphate 
pots, and this appeared to be the major depressing factor in 
germination. 


* * * 


LATE NITROGEN APPLICATION MAY PRODUCE 
POOR SILAGE: The experiment carried out in Northern 
Ireland has suggested that applying nitrogen before cutting 
grass for silage so as to speed the recovery of the aftermath 
could lead to poor quality silage. This work is reported in 
the Journal of the British Grassland Society, and the reason 
given is that the grass for silage will have taken up part of 
the nitrogen in the form of nitrate before being cut. This 
results in high pH levels in the clamp and poor fermenta- 
tion. Molasses apparently had little effect on the pH of the 
control and low nitrogen herbage but at high nitrogen levels 
the silage improved with the addition of molasses. 
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What every farmer owes the apple 


Remember Sir Isaac Newton? He had a little incident 
with an apple. And that’s how we first discovered gravity. 

Well now Lysaght is using gravity to help you eliminate 
manual labour. With their elevated grain silos. 

The cone of the silos has been designed to ensure 
smooth, controlled flow emptying—with a lot of help 
from gravity and only a little from you. 

Lysaght make a range of 12 elevated silos—from 
260B—3700B—to store grain, seed grain, mash feed, 
poultry pellets. So they have something in store for you. 
Has the apple dropped? 


Silos now 100% Tax Deductible in year of purchase. 


Contact John Lysaght (Australia) Limited, Fabricated 
Products Division, Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Bris- 
bane, Adelaide, Perth, Hobart. 











SPECIFICATIONS AND aia F.0.R. NEWCASTLE 


Outlet 
Silo Capacity Hopper | Overall Height 
Model (Bushels) ve Slope Height = 
r. Le 


ESG260 
-ESG330 
ESG390 
ESG510 
EPG330 
EPG510 


A range of flat floor general purpose silos from 200 to 3,700 bushels capacity 
is also available. An internal ladder is now standard in all GPE models. 
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Lysaght Elevated Silos 


Australian and overseas Patents granted 


$5503/1/N 
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By COL BEGG 


Some of the smaller companies showed the way in 
the New Implement Awards presented at the Aus- 
tralian National Field Days, Orange, NSW. 


A TOTAL of 22 entries 
-™ was accepted for judging 
in the 1969 New Implement 
Award of Merit competition 
at this year’s Australian 
National Field Days. Out of 
these entries, 10 were given 
full awards and another five 
received certificates. 

The majority of the 
awards were made to the 
smaller machinery compan- 
ies and their inventors and 
manufacturers can feel justly 
proud. The standard was, 
again, very high. 

Judges were Professor A. 
H. Willis, professor of mech- 
anical engineering, University 
of NSW, Professor F. C. 
Crofts, professor of agrono- 
my, University of Sydney, 
Glen Bowditch, lecturer in 
mechanical engineering, Uni- 
versity of NSW and A. F. 
Sergeant, Belabula Farms, 
Canowindra, NSW. 

The judging took place 
before the field days and 
COUNTRY was there to see 
the machinery and talk to 


the judges. Unfortunately, 
we only saw a few items in 
practical demonstration but 
the potential of the others 
could easily be seen. 

Although some of the en- 
trants were a bit peeved that 
their equipment did not re- 
ceive an award, I thought 
the judges did a very good 
job. The idea of the New 
Implement Awards is to help 
gain initial sales and publi- 
city for new machinery and 
new innovations on existing 
machines. 

Some of the entries were 
simply, very well designed 
and built versions of existing 
equipment. They were not 
sufficiently new in their con- 
cept to warrant an award. 
As the judges put it... “an 
insufficient breakthrough in 
this field’. 

This should not be taken 
as a rebuttal of a machine — 
nor should it discourage 
farmers from entering mach- 


(Continued on page 21) 


Pohiner'’s automatic stock feeder was one of the machines to receive an 
award of merit. It automatically mixes and trails out from one to four 
varieties of stock feed such as wheat, oats, barley, peas, stock. pellets 
and nuts, with or without lime. The unit is towed with a tractor or 
utility and it is ground wheel powered through a gearbox. The hopper 
is constructed of sheet steel and is divided into four compartments. 
Heavy duty frame and wheel and tyre equipment allow for large loads. 


Shearing handpieces came in for 
awards — the Able Star pneuma- 
tic shearing equipment taking out 
a full award. The handpiece 
weighs only 46 oz. and the comb, 
cutter and tension device are the 
conventional type. Power is sup- 
plied to a motor in the handpiece 
by a compressor. The torque 
developed by the motor is said 
to be sufficient to withstand 
double normal loadings. The 
speed range can be adjusted from 
zero to 10,000 cuts per minute 
without over-heating. Lubrication 
to all parts is automatic. A safety 
feature is that the handpiece auto- 





matically shuts off if dropped or 
when placed down deliberately. 
This unit is shown above left. 


Another shearing handpiece 
given a full award was the Mof- 
fat-Virtue hydraulic type. Power 
is supplied by means of an engine 
driven hydraulic pump driving a 
small hydraulic motor on the end 
of the handpiece. The hydraulic 
oil is said to absorb heat from 
the handpiece to keep if cool and 
the in and out gear incorporates a 
safety by-pass valve so that if 
the handpiece strikes a piece of 
wire it will not jump out of the 
shearer's hands. Right above. 
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A full award was made to the 
Daken Corp for their HK calf sav- 
er. This device is designed to 
assist cows aft difficult birth. Two 
cords are attached to the calf’s 
forelegs above the fetlock and a 
ratchet and lever action enables 
one person to exert force at the 
same time as the cow strains. 
The implement is first worked 
from the left hand side then the 
right. In this fashion, it is said 
to be particularly helpful during 
the second phase of delivery. 


Prrovonesnaee inne Sy 
Wummmmanaeonnnnanne te | 





The Daken Corp took out their 
third award — a certificate — 
with the Tiki cattle cleaner. The 
unit is mounted on a cross frame 
for stability and has two rubbing 
bars which consist of a wire rope 
with solid aluminium elements to 
transfer the insecticide to the 
beast. Cattle rubbing on the ole- 
ments cause the insecticide to 
travel down the wire and onto 
the elements. The cattle cleaner 
is used for the control of flies, 
lice and ticks. One unit is said 
to be capable of protecting 100 
head of cattle. Shown at left. 

* % * 
Another Pohlner implement to 
gain a full award was the rever- 
sible point, three point linkage 
mounted, heavy duty ripper. This 
implement is fitted with a rever- 
sible leg for dise ripping or con- 
ventional ripping. Suitable for 
ripping soil, gravel, stumps, rab- 
bit burrows, poison trails and 
drains, and very heavily con- 
structed from plate steel. 








Elders G-M were awarded a cer- 
tificate for their Truline trailed 
post driver. This pto powered 
machine has a 12 ft 10 in. mast 
which angles 25 degrees left 
and right and 20 degrees back 
and forward and is capable of 
driving posts at 20 degrees in any 
direction. The monkey is raised 
and dropped by means of a joc- 
key pulley running on twin V 
belts. The post driver will handle 
split hardwood, round pine, rail- 
way sleepers, RSJ, concrete, steel 
posts and piping. The frame also 
allows for transverse adjustment 
so that accurate positioning of 
the unit over the pilot hole is not 
essential. The mast is moved on 
the frame until it is in direct line 


with the pilot hole. 
* % * 


The Daken Corp also won a full 
award for their Tiki precision band 
seeder. This implement is of all 
steel construction with a vernier 
type adjustable drawbar for 
accurate positioning of seed in 
relation to fertiliser. Set at 7 in. 
spacings, the seed metering de- 
vices have 105 different settings 
enabling seeding rates of from 
4 lb of white clover seed up to 
1.5 bush of oats or similar cer- 
eals. The unit will handle most 
tropical legumes seed. 





new 
money 
saver 


Caltex Superdiesel for all diese! engines 








Caltex Superdiesel is a unique 
premium-grade all-purpose diesel 


Caltex Superdiesel is specially 
formulated to ensure that injectors 


fuel which exceeds the requirements remain clean and operating 


of diesel engine manufacturers. 

It provides superior performance, 
higher power output, and improved 
economy in all types of diesel 


efficiently for long periods. Exhaust 
smoke is reduced. Fuel systems 
are protected against rust and 
corrosion, and the adverse effects 


of microbiological growth in fuel 
storage tanks are controlled. 


engines operating under a wide 
range of conditions. 


2 
Zz 
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A properly operating injector correctly 
atomizing the fuel. Caltex Superdiesel 
keeps injectors operating efficiently. 


This injector operated on ordinary 
distillate. Formations of lacquers and 
deposits have clogged the spray holes, 
reducing efficiency. 


ZY 


Superdiesel 


AZo A 
CALTEX 
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10.41 


The Black River Pastoral Co, was 
awarded a certificate for their 
cattle crush. The all steel con- 
struction allows for operations 
meluding pregnancy testing, de- 
horning, drafting and many more. 
Full access to the beast is avail- 
able through the top or bottom 
swinging gates of the crush. A 
heavy duty notched spear on the 
rear end of the crush allows for 
smaller animals to be held with- 
est difficulty. Overall length is 14 
ft and weight is 12 cwt. 


‘Continued from page 19) 


ines that they have built. 
Many men _ have made 
money from small _begin- 
nings —- take H. V. McKay 
for instance. 

A good deal of machinery 
on the market today can and 
is being improved by farm- 
ers and graziers. 

If you have an idea that 
comes into this category, it 
could be worth your while to 
take it to the company con- 
cerned — there’s a very good 
chance that they will pay for 
useful improvements. 

If you have any thoughts 
on manufacturing or market- 
ing the item yourself, enter 
it in the New Implements- 
Awards for 1970, it could be 
a good springboard for ini- 
tial sales. 

Equipment other than those 
reviewed here, included a 
full award to the Iplex Plas- 
tics company for their drip- 
lex irrigation system. A full 
report on this system ap- 
peared on page 30 of the 
September issue of COUN- 
TRY. 

A full award was made to 
Morehouse for their auger- 
matic feeder. It is a dust free 
cow feeder for herringbone 
bails. 

Stanley Moore and Eildon 
Engineering also gained a 
full award for a trace ele- 
ment blender-dispenser for 
use with air blast fertiliser 
spreaders. 

The field days could well 
>Se considered another suc- 
cess. Although the atten- 
dance seemed to be down — 
probably because of the 
wheat situation at the time— 
the genuine interest in the 
mew machinery was evident. 

Manufacturers fielded 
stearly 180 new machines 
and most major manufac- 
turers were there — even if 
only represented by local 
zgents or dealers. 

A number of the trade 
seople I spoke to were writ- 


‘ag up business — so the 
meld days are still serving a 
zood purpose. LJ 





Cyclone took out a_ certificate 
award for their heavy duty end 
strainer assembly. It is erected by 
driving the main post into the 
ground and attaching the stay by 
means of a galvanised bolt. Earth 
is removed to allow the plate 
on the end of the stay to be 
driven into the ground to a depth 
of 3 in. below ground level. The 
main post is then braced by driv- 
ing tubular anchors’ through 
sleeves welded to the main post. 
The anchors are driven in at an 
angle and are a friction fit in 
the sleeves on the main post. 


* * a 


Geigy was one of the few Lig 
companies to receive a certificate 
award for an entry. Their’s was 
the automatic on/off control for 
Sprayrite cattle spraying races. 
As cattle approach the race they 
knock against a ‘‘V" shaped con- 
trol arm, switching on the spray. 
The spray automatically shuts off 
when the animal has _ passed 
through the machine, cutting down 
on chemical wastage and the 
problem of boggy yards. The ‘‘V’’ 
shaped trip makes it possible for 
all sized animals to pass through 
the race for treatment. 
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here's increased operating efficiency with less horsepower 


And here’s why. Specially designed spring pressure action 
ensures easy penetration in the hardest ground. Long low profile 
provides good trash clearance plus exceptional stability. 

The all-welded, carbon steel frame is completely enclosed 
(including wheels) for close working along fences and under 
trees. Forward mounted frame-anchored squat springs 

give wear-free life to rods and collars. 


These are some of the reasons why this implement represents 
a dramatic advance in Scarifier design. If you think that’s 

a strong statement, ask your Napier distributor to show 

you the many other reasons. 


NAPTIE. 


STUMP 
JUMP 








NAPIER BROS. LIMITED Head Office: Dalby, Qld. Branch Office: Albury, N.S.W. 
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Prewett Industries’ new equipment included the Allied 265 portable KBM Universal showed their four wheel drive conversion kit on the 
mill mixer. The tractor pto powered unit is fitted with an 18 in. wide Massey-Ferguson stand, fitted to a M-F178. It is also available for 
intake conveyor for grain, ears of corn or hay bales and is capabie the M-F 165. The drive for the front wheels is taken off via a transfer 
of a throughput of 250 bu per hr of oats, 360 bu per hr sorghum, box and through a drive shaft to the differential at the front axle. 
360 bu per hr shell maize, 250 bu per hr ear maize, 0.5 bales of hay Drive can be disconnected by means of a lever at the transfer box 
per min. Capable of mixing up to 1.5 tons of feed per batch and dis- and the tractor is lengthened by about 7 in. with the conversion. Con- 
charges to 11 ft high or down to ground level through the 6 in. version kits are available from KBM for about $1860 or can be bought 
diameter auger, which is mounted on the top of the mixing tank. on new -M-F tractors for about $1400 extra on the price of. the tractor. 


NEW MACHINES AT THE 
NATIONAL FIELD DAYS 


Colville Engineering demonstrated their new three point linkage mount- 
ed, pto driven pumps. Available in 6in., 8in., and 10 in. sizes of 
welded construction and extended on 6 ft long tubular steel linkage 
arms. The pump is self-priming when immersed to within 2 in. or 3 in. 
of the main bearings. Pumps can handle a 20 ft head and can be 
dropped 3 ft 6in. below ground level and with a special extension, 
6 ft below ground level. When running at 500 rpm, the 6 in. pump 
will deliver 1200 gpm, the 8 in. 2200 gpm and the 10 in, 3300 gpm. 








Delta Plastics of New Zealand showed their new ear tags on the New 
Zealand Stand. The tags are suitable for all animals and are called 
monotag and duotag. They are fixed with single and double self pierc- 
ing pins. Insertion is by means of a special pair of pliers and the 
fags are very flexible, like rubber, so that if they catch on an obstruc- 
tion, they do not tear or damage the ear. Available in different colors 
with jin. figures on the monotags and 1} in. on the duotags. 


% * * 


Flexon had a range of urethane floors, specially designed for the 
dairy industry. The floors are laid by mixing two ingredients and tep- 
ping with aggregate if required. The demonstration blocks carried 
varying sizes of aggregate which, it is claimed, once mixed with the 
urethane, cannot be affected by acids and provides excellent abrasion 
resistance. Other characteristics of the floor are good impact resistance, 
will not support combustion, will not readily stain, has good flexibi- 
lity and can be easily repaired with the same base material. 
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MURPHY 


PROTECTS and CONTROLS 
FARM ENGINES... 


MURPHY SWICHGAGES®) are accurate, weather 
and vibration proof gauges that monitor when you 
are there and automatically protect your equipment 
when you're away. Over 4,000,000 in use. 


IRRIGATION PLANT PROTECTION UNITS 


Water-cooled engines. 


Monitors and protects 
@ Oil pressure. 

@ Water temperature. 

@ Water pump pressure. 





Air-cooled engines. 
Monitors and protects 


'®@ Oil pressure. 


@ Water pump pressure. 


TIME CLOCKS 


Shut down your irrigation 
plant automatically on pre- 
set time. 


@ 12T — 0-12 hours. 
@ 24T — 0-24 hours. 


ENGINE SHUTDOWN 
RACK PULLER RP-20 


@ Pulls shut-off lever on signal 
from time clock or Swichgages. 


@ Easily mounted anywhere on 
engine. 

@ Flexible Bowden cable attaches to 
fuel rack. 

@ 


Electrical disconnect prevents bat- 
tery drain. 


FUEL SHUTOFF SOLENOID VALVE 
MV-7199 


@ Shuts off fuel on signal from time clock 
or Swichgages. 


@ Electrical disconnect after tripping. 
Ask your dealer about... 
_@ ; 


Imported by: 
GILMAN & CO. (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
1 Alfred St., SYDNEY, N.S.W., 2000. 
Phone: 27-4771. 





NEW MACHINES AT THE 
NATIONAL FIELD DAYS 


continued 





Delarue demonstrated their new rotary mower which uses fwo rotating 
cones as rotors. The blades of the fully offset rotors are driven from 
the bottom and once the crop is cut, the cones lay a windrow. The 
unit is tractor linkage mounted and pto powered and is available 
in 5 ft 3in. and 6 ft 3in. widths. The mower is designed so that 
it can be used on the side of embankments and other lower-than- 
horizontal work such as irrigation channel sides. 





Lincoln demonstrated their new Mechconnector — designed for increas- 
ing the length of leads from a welder. The connector is designed so 
that no soldering is necessary. The cable is stripped, placed in the 
connector and tightened in by two grub screws. Heavy duty brass 
ends are protected by a rubber coat which slips over them. This con- 
nector is non breakable and can be used with safety on all applica- 
tions. Cost quoted to us at the field days was $4.75 each. 


* * * 


Bennett Honda demonstrated the Cubonda — a trailer designed to fit 
behind the Honda CT90 agricultural bike. The unit has a capacity of 
1 cewt and measures 35 in. by 24 in. by 10 in. Wheel size is 4.00 by 
8 in. and as the trailer is attached by means of a conventional tow 
ball, the trailer’ stays upright when cornering. The coupling is fitted 
with an over centre action quick release. 
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400 Series Combine Seed Drill 








Precision planting—heavy-duty drive—rugged frame—exceptional Trash Handling Ability! 


Simple Drives, Easy Maintenance, No Gear 
Boxes. Separate Drive to each side of the 
machine (double drives) halving drive lqad. 
Double Drives give more accurate sowing when 
cornering. Quick and easy sowing rate changes, 
fine adjustment. Two-stage hydraulic lift means 
that most clients will not need to buy special 
hydraulic cylinders. Two-stage hydraulic lift 
can be operated quickly and easily from tractor 
seat. Spring-loaded lids will not blow open or 
shut. Sealed lid hinges permit seed and super 
to be poured against lids for easy filling. Flat, 
strong lids can be walked on without damage. 
Large capacity seed and super box 926 Ibs, 
seed and 1346 Ibs super (for 28-run machine). 
Wide mouth hopper prevents bags jamming. 


Lowest loading height—48”. Easily removable 
super stars for cleaning. Tyne shape and lay-out 
give excellent trash clearance. All tynes jump 
a generous 15”. Fixed floats give a level seed 
bed and excellent penetration. Tynes fitted with 
special long life removable bushes—no greas- 
ing. Special shape and boot arrangement ensure 
that seeds are placed uniformly on seed bed. 
Powerful spring release tynes. Simple main- 
tenance, only seven grease points. Accurate, 
easy-to-read depth indicator. Precision acre- 
meter. Narrow tynes give light draft. Robust 
frame ensures long life. Precision seeders. All 
rubber conductor funnels, convolute hose and 
boots give reliable service. 
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TRADINGTIME Il (Serica 

AT CASE DEALERS i oe NS el 


Let us tempt you with a deal! 


, You'll make your best deal onanew 


‘ tor 
| ‘ndrower, Combine or Trac 
adasmaiel NOW! 








J. 1. CASE (AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD.. WINDSOR ROAD. NORTHMEAD,. N.S.W. 2152 
ADELAIDE e BRISBANE e CAIRNS e MELBOURNE e MOREE e PERTH 






Here's a stock fence 
without barbs 


















_,.. sts points are compare this with the strength of other types 
of materials. They're easier to transport, 


STRENGTH, LOW COST handle, erect and staple, too, with multi- 


grooved droppers for easy running of wires 

...and OUTLAST all other fencing materials. 
and LO N G LI FE See your local Stock & Station Agent or 
send the coupon... he’s got the right 


This fence doesn't need barbs to contain answers to your fencing problems. 


stock safely. Hickson’s timber posts, 
droppers, strainers and rails with properly 
strained wire provide all stock control without 
stock damage. They’‘re pressure impreg- 
nated with ‘’Tanalith’’ or Creosote for perman- 
ent protection against decay, white ants and 
other pests. Hickson’s uniformly graded 
round timber fence posts are stronger by far 
than any other posts: a 3'’-4" diameter 
pine post will withstand a bending 
stress of up to 5,500 ft. lb.— 















Preservative Impregnated 


HICKSON’S 


FENCING TIMBERS 


POSTS @ DROPPERS e STRAINERS e RAILS 
@ Lowest cost e Longest life e Strongest 


SEND THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL STOCK & STATION AGENT 


r Preteen ar acre ciaomatice terete oa Pees a 
; OAR ch ic ication 
ADDRESS sie ete i 
' ee ae a een een POSTCODE... 4 


Produced by Hickson’s Timber Impregnation Co. (Aust.) j sh q 
Pty. Ltd. P.O. Box 252, North Sydney, N.S.W. 2060 PO a none ee B HT/229 
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Tulloch displayed one of the biggest pieces of new machinery at the 
field days. It is their M-C-Tulloch continuous grain dryer. Two models 
ore available —— a pto powered or an electric drive, with either liquid 
petroleum gas or natural gas heating. The fully automatic unit con- 
trols the rate grain travels through it and the numerous safety devices 
ensure the sample is not damaged by overheating. The model pictured 
is capable of reducing the moisture content of sorghum five percent 
at a rate of four tons per hour. Suitable for all grains, cereals and 
seeds. Unit shown costs about $6300, and is fully transportable. 





PROVIDES EFFICIENT RELIABLE 
TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION 


AWA _ Teleradio 60A/B_ brings the 
advantages of direct communication to 
isolated areas, providing a convenient and 
sometimes vital means of sending and 
receiving spoken messages. A_ worthy 
successor to the famous Teleradio 5A. 
the AWA Teleradio 60A/B employs the 
latest transistor techniques for input 
power economy and_  *reliability. with 
increased transmitter output. 





For further particulars please contact 


AMALGAMATED WIRELESS (AUSTRALASIA) LTD 


NEW MACHINES AT THE 


NATIONAL FIELD DAYS continued 


John Lysaght displayed their new roof kit. This building is designed 
for do-it-yourself building and consists of roof panels, purlins and 
if required, guttering and downpipes. Designed for use as a hay 
shed, machinery shelter, temporary feed, fuel and fertiliser dump, 
truck port and many other uses. The unit on display was erected on 
treated wooden poles, which can be 12 ft, 15 ff or 18 ft high. Bay 
sizes are 17 ft by 25 ft, which can be added to without bracings 
being needed. Price for the kit for a two bay shed as illustrated, 
without poles is $370 FOR Newcastle, NSW. 


bse ck Shs as er wee as 





Engineering Products Division 
422 LANE COVE ROAD, NORTH RYDE, N.S.W. 





88 6666 





NEW MACHINES AT THE 
NATIONAL FIELD DAYS 


continued 





Kawasaki-Davleco showed their range of engines and pumps. The 
Kawasaki KD70 is a multi-purpose diesel engine, which develops a 
maximum of 7 hp at 1400 rpm and a continuous output of 5.5 hp. It 
is an air cooled, four stroke type with a single horizontal cylinder. It 
is fitted with a mechanical governor. Price for the standard unit f.o.r. 
capital cities is $380, fitted with handy lifting eye. 


“ay 


Capitol Motors also showed their new Russian made tractors at the 
field days. Two models were on display. The T40A is a 40 hp, four 
wheel drive tractor fitted with a four cylinder four stroke diesel engine 
and six forward speed gearbox. The tractors give the appearance of 
being solidly built and have a number of features, including front 
suspension, cab and side and rear pto shafts. 











R and N Buildings displayed their Bulkmaster all steel grain shed. 
This unit can be used off season, for a variety of applications includ- 
ing machinery shed, hay shed, general purpose storage. The end walls 
and doors of the building are heavily braced to withstand pressure 
from the grain. Doors are hinged to open a 24 ft wide entry. A variety 
of optional equipment can be had with the different sized sheds to 
make them suitable for a particular application. 





AMI showed the new Zetor 8011 Aristocrat which develops 80 hp 
at the engine crankshaft and 7Ohp at the pto. The four cylinder 
engine drives through 16 forward gears and eight reverse. Tyres fitted 
are 7.50 by 16 on the front and 15/18.4 by 34 on the rear. Overall 
length is 12 ft 11 in., width 73 in., height 71.8 in., ground clearance 
16 in. Two speed pto is fitted and category two linkage is standard 
with a lifting capacity at the hitch points of 3748 lb. Optional extras 
for the 8011 include fully enclosed cab, air pressure trailer brakes. 


Stead and Baker created a lot of interest with their SR Combine Grain 
Monitor. This unit consists of two sensing plates which are placed one 
at the end of the sieves and one at the end of the straw walkers. 
When grain is passed over the end of the walkers or the sieves, it 
strikes the sensing plates and registers on a control panel in front 
of the operator. Separate readings can be obtained for both the sieves 
and walkers and one kernel is enough to register on the meter. On 
demonstration, it was shown that trash will not move the needle. 
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| FIRST RELEASE!!! of ne NEW 


CAPTRAC 2 & 4 Wheel Drive Tractors 
AT Orange National Field Days 





















Special features: 
Captrac MTZ 52, MTZ 50 (left) 
65 H.P. 2 and 4 wheel drive. 


@ Four stroke, four cylinder, water cooled 
diesel engine. 

@ Differential lock. 

@ Front, rear and side P.T.O. shafts. 

@ Fully enclosed metal cab. 

@ Hydraulic shock absorbers on driver's 
seat. 

Prices: 


MTZ 50, $3,550; MTZ 52, $4,400 


Captrac T40A (below) 


Special features include: 

@ Four wheel drive. 

@ Four stroke, four cylinder air-cooled, 
direct injection diesel —- produces 47 
H.P. at 1600-R.P.M. 

@ Seven forward speeds ranging from 
1.62 M.P.H. to 26.68 M.P.H. 

@ Rear and side P.T.O. shafts. 

@ Belt pulley. 

@ Front suspension. 


Price: $3,700. 














NEW MOTOR CYCLES 


VOSKHOD 175 shown with a ‘'welcome Jabiru” award presented 






at Orange. 

Single cylinder two stroke 173.7 cc. 10 H.P. — 3.25 x 15 tyres — 
available with front knee guards and wind shield — exceilen> dust 
protection for engine — suitable fer rugged country use. 


Fully enclosed oil bath drive chain. 


JUPITER 350 two cylinder, two stroke, 347 cc. engine 19H.P. — » 
Four speed gearbox — rugged tubular frame construction — telescopic, 
hydraulic, front shock absorbers —- 3.25 x 19" tyres — pillion seat 
excellent dust protection for engine. Fully enclosed oil bath drive chain. 


Price $470 + tax. 





Australian Distributors of Tractors and Agricultural Bikes 
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Please send me further details without obligation on the 
, \ models shown: 
LTD. 
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100 Parramatta Road, Auburn. | 
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Mr. Reg Johnstone of Capitol Motors would be ; | Address: dabecigalsesdecdoasscbapsvedancesccee sass sedusscatouaseguse gusaeasasosdeceedescasagesseunescesebeisecveseesiovesss 


pleased to forward further details. 
All enquiries for State Distributors and dealers welcome. | 
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the world’s best-seller. 
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Honda 4-stroke power is packed 
with these important advantages: 


NO OVERHEATING — even in hot weather. 
NO DIRTY SMOKE — minimum fumes and carbon deposits. 


NO UNPLEASANT NOISE — just ‘hush power’. 
NO POWER LOSS — more flexible and economical. 


NO DIFFICULTY IN STARTING — even in cold weather. 





HONDA MOTOR CoO. LTD., TOKYO, JAPAN. 
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Welcome to a new feature for Australian COUNTRY 
Magazine. “Country Reports” will each month bring you 
those items of interest gleaned from at home and abroad 
— information that will help keep you abreast of new 
Jevelopments, ideas, happenings. 


UNITY GROWS 

Talk of “grower unity” had been around for so long 
chat one got rather tired of hearing the phrase and seeing 
=tle done — until the past couple of years brought a 
spate of rationalisation: in Victoria, in South Australia, in 
NSW. It culminated in the APPU-NFU Federal merger of 
2 few months back. 

But the process is still going on, in NSW at least. Latest 
moves are between the Milk Zone Dairymen’s Union, Prim- 
ary Producers’ Union and the United Farmers and Wool- 
zrowers’ Association. Things seem well on the way to one 
voice for the NSW dairyfarmers, probably speaking as a 
division from the now huge UFWA umbrella. 


RED WOOL 

With winter hard on them again, Russians must have 
at last got the message about “red wool next to the skin”. 
The IWS has been at work there for some time and, 
coupled with a 9 percent cut in sheep and goat numbers 
ast financial year, the Russian buyers are expected to be 
back in the Australian market shortly. 

F and G senior wool valuer, Jim Brassil, made the fore- 
cast recently, adding that big quantities of wool suitable for 
the Russian trade would be on the market soon. He said 
they were after a good style 60-64s free or nearly free of 
vegetable fault. 


* 


* * 
BRIGALOW RESERVE 
Good news for all conservationists — and what farmer 


and grazier is not a conservationist at heart, despite what 
the city people say. Queensland’s Minister for Lands, V. B. 
Sullivan, has announced the dedication of 27,420 acres of 
srigalow land, 15 miles south of Nebo, as a national park. 

With a 13 mile frontage to Bee Creek, the park contains 
extensive areas subject to periodic flooding, has large per- 
manent lagoons well away from the main watercourse, and 
there is “‘a prolific representation of wildlife including water- 
birds, kangaroos and emus,” Sullivan reports. 


PROs TAKE NOTE! | 

A cry from the heart of NSW Country Life’s associate 
aditor Col McCarthy echoes into COUNTRY’s columns: 

“Public relations officers engaged by departments, com- 
mnercial houses and industrial organisations are notified that 
anless their contributions are written and presented in 
stoper newspaper style in future they will be immediately 
consigned to the WPB.” 

Hear, hear. COUNTRY is always interested to hear of 
new products, policies or ideas, but some of the stuff that 
comes our way from pseudo professionals is a downright 
disgrace, from a technical point of view . . . to say nothing 
of a waste of their client’s, or taxpayers’, money. 


CAMBODIAN MILK PLANT 

The Australian Dairy Produce Board’s latest venture into 
the Asian milk market should come on stream by the end 
of January. It is the Sokilait company plant at Phnom 
Penh in Cambodia, and it will produce sweetened con- 
dJensed milk for the country’s 6.5m people. 

Apart from the board, the Royal Cambodian Govern- 
ment and private local shareholders have a stake in the 
sew business. 


LUPINS IN THE EAST 

With things the way they are for wheat, a brand new 
crop being tried in southern NSW is creating more than 
passing interest. 

Lupins have been used with great success in WA for 
years, but somehow they have never caught on in the east. 
It is claimed that using WA developed varieties, such as 
University White, the crop can be produced as cheaply as 
wheat and in areas which may be too dry for cereals. 

Milers looking for a source of high protein feeds have 


Shown interest in the NSW crops. 
ik a* * 


CATFISH FARMING 

A US Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife report tells 
of 700 catfish farms, involving 30,000 acres of farm ponds, 
producing 39m market size fish and 50m fingerlings worth 
$10.5m a year. That’s a yield of $350 an acre gross. Worth 
thinking about, | isn’t it? . 

PERFORMING POLL DORSETS 

John C. Garnock’s South Bukalong Hereford and Poll 
Herefords have really made their mark through perform- 
ance testing backed by top management and selection. Now 
the station’s Poll Dorsets have been added to the perform- 
ance testing program. 

Lambs from the 1968 drop from 500 stud ewes were 
weighed at birth, 80 days and six months in a program 
under the supervision of the University of NSW school of 
wool and pastoral sciences. 

Well known stud man Bill Jonker told COUNTRY that 
Garnock hopes to have “sufficient data available for all 


sires used in the stud in the near future’’. 
* * 5 


WELCOME TO URUGUAY 
From July 1 South Africa, New Zealand and Australia 
will have a new partner in the fight for wool around the 
world. On that day the Uruguay Wool Secretariat, based 
in Montevideo, will start to promote Woolmark, will con- 
tribute to world IWS promotion funds, and will have a 
seat on the IWS board. 

Wool, by the way, makes up about half the country’s 
export income. 
Ife % * 

MAIZE MONSTER ON TABLELANDS 
For the first time demonstrated in the Far North of Qld, 

a four row corn picker that picks, shells and loads maize 
is being demonstrated on the Atherton Tableland. Until 
comparatively recently, maize was picked by hand, carted 
to a barn, then loaded again and sent to the Atherton 
Maize Marketing Board which shelled and dried maize. 
The new machine — an MF S10 self propelled header fitted 
with a four row picker — is quite compact and has no 
power line problems. It takes one man only two or three 
minutes to fit a header for grains other than maize. Glycine 
and sirato legume seeds may be harvested this way, also 

grass seeds. 
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COUNTRY LOOKS AT BOOKS 





Another excellent animal health book has just come off 
the press written by H. G. Belschner. This time the subject 
is horses. 

Belschner deals with just about every disease and ailment 
pertaining to horses in the 258 page book, with practical 
diagnosis and treatment for the beginner and the old hand. 
A comprehensive index at the back of the book provides 
cross indexing of diseases so that colloquialisms are not a 
problem. “Horse Diseases’, a hard bound book, is published 
by Angus and Robertson at $9.50. —S.B. 


TOE GAP AND | 


AGRICULTURAL AND LIVESTOCK SERIES — 


H.G.BELSCHNER, £p, DVSc.H.DA. 





Wine is for getting drunk and singing songs on... 
explains the dust jacket on one of the most light-hearted yet 
authoritative books on the Australian wine industry I have 
ever read. 


The author, Frank Margan, has in this book explained. 


in layman terms many of the processes that have been the 
knowledge of only the wine buffs up to date. He is perhaps 
more responsible than anyone for the tremendous growing 
interest being shown in Australian wines as he was public 
relations manager for the wine industry for some years. 

The book travels throughout the wine growing areas of 
Australia, exploring what types of wines come from the 
particular vineyards, their quality and a little history of the 
area. Humor also plays an important role in the make up 
of the book—Margan’s dry wit coming to the fore with 
items such as the pressing of a vintage by the time honored 
method of treading the juice from the grapes, while Max 
Lake played “Zorba the Greek” on a piano in the winery. 

A truly entertaining and informative book—“The Grape 
and I”, by Frank Margan, is a hard-cover book published 
by Paul Hamlyn at $1.95. —C.B. 

* *% * 

For the children—a delightful book of bush stories set on 
a Tasmanian farm—Powranna to be exact. 

The book is a sequel to Nairda Lyne’s stories published 
under the title Tasmanian Tales. The same children carry 
on their adventures — helped by such assorted friends as 
Percy Pigeon, who has a fixation about ending up as a 
pigeon pie. Happy sketches by the author tie the stories 
together. “Adventures at Powranna”, by Nairda Lyne, hard- 
cover, published by Fuller’s Bookshop at $2.45. 

How wide is your knowledge of the vernacular as encoun- 
tered around the seamy side of Sydney? Perhaps like me, 
you have always thought that in the idiom, a john was a 
policeman? 

Wilda Moxham, in her determination to establish a total 
identity between the reader and “The Apprentice”, uses the 
unusual device of recounting the whole story, thoughts, 
actions and dialogue, in the idiom of her main character, 
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Rufe. She has done her research well and the result is a 
novel with an authentic ring. 

Rufus Stanley Dale had plans to become a burglar—he 
was a handy size for agility, had the right kind of tutors 
and could make convincing play with his flick knife. But 
luck and his easily identifiable red hair were against him 
and while still an undersized teenager, he makes his bow to 
the reading public via the delinquents’ court, to become an 
unwilling apprentice, indentured to a NSW racing stable. 

I found myself exploring a fresh facet of life through his 
idiomatic tongue. I responded with understanding to the 
rough, tough moulding of a character in an environment 
which alternated between bikies, birds, hotrods, dope pedlars 
and tippers during the evenings off duty and steaming 
manure heaps, race track routines, immature apprentices 
and princely thoroughbreds under the rigid discipline of the 
stables. Much information on the training of racehorses has 
been used by the author to provide authentic color to the 
background of the story. 

The book is bound in hard covers and is published by 
Rigby at $3.50. —E.K. 


* * * 


Is it going to rain next month? . . . will wool prices rise 
or fall? . . . how much fodder should be stored? . . . what 
happens if? . . . Farmers and graziers all ask themselves 
these questions: some get the right answers, some don’t—and 
most fall in between. 

As a move towards helping the farmer come up with the 
right decision for his situation a number of valuable guide- 
books have been produced by the farm management depart- 
ment of New England Universtiy, Armidale, NSW. 

Recently P. A. Rickards, the department chief, sent me 
for review a half dozen copies of the major guides. 

Some of the titles are aimed specifically at the farm 
accountant, others at the professional farm advisor. How- 
ever, the explanations are good, clear and concise and the 
average farmer, who is not afraid to do a bit of furious 
calculating with pencil and paper, could put most of the 
material in the books to profitable use. 

To me the best of the books is No 6—Best-Bet Farm 
Decisions, by J. P. Makeham, A. N. Halter and John L. 
Dillon. 

A warning: Don’t try leafing through the booklet before 
you read it, for almost inevitably you will be put off by the 
formulas and equations that leap out of the pages. 

If, however, you start at the front of the book, the argu- 
ments and development of the equations are worked up 
fairly simply and become quite clear. 

By page 28 the book is showing how to work on such 
vital issues as how much fertiliser to use, whether to buy a 
stud or herd bull, what size fodder reserve to use and 
whether to buy stock exchange shares or more wethers. 


The book’s introduction makes it very clear that by fol- 
lowing its advice farmers are NOT guaranteed the best 
possible decision will be. made. 

“All our procedures guarantee is the best possible decision 
before the dice are rolled,” it said. 

“We do not guarantee that the results of the decision will 
be necessarily ‘good’. If a poor result should occur, we 
would say the result was ‘bad’, not the decision. 

“As mere mortals, we have to be satisfied with optimal 
decisions before the event, without any guarantee of having 
no regrets after the results are known.” (The double negative 
is the university’s, not mine.) 

This style of writing is fairly typical of the whole book— 
reasonably easy to read. But it’s no book to read while the 
TV commercials are on either, for it does require concen- 
tration and care to get the most from “Best-Bet Farm 
Decisions”. 

In all, these books in the Professional Farm Management 
Guide Book series are a vital contribution to better and 
more profitable primary production. Some require a fairly 
high education standard to be of major value—others could 
be applied by the average producer who can keep a fair set 
of farm books. They sell at $1.50 each. —G.M. 





yourself” 


SOIL 
TEST 


from AFL/Greenleaf 


Now instead of calling your AFL agent to arrange 
a soil test you can do-it-yourself using equipment 
and instructions which the Agent will supply to you. 







Follow the printed 


\ 
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instructions. First size up the area noting soil types, slope, erosion, drainage. 









Then map the paddock show- Take the soil samples as indi- After collecting the composite Pack the plastic bags with Jake the samples with the 
ing landmarks and where cated, and as outlined on the Samples, place an identifying the soil samples into a hes- auger to your AFL/Greenleaf 
each soil sample will be instruction sheet. ticket in the plastic bag. sian bag or cardboard box. Agent who will despatch 
taken. them fo the laboratory. 





Vw? Australian Fertilizers Limited. 


a Greenleaf Fertilizers Limited. 


GOLD FIELDS HOUSE, CIRCULAR QUAY, SYDNEY. 27 8851 
Manufacturers and distributors of AFL and GREENLEAF brand fertilizers. 






WHEN TO SELL BEEF =». 





Most people would like to know when to buy and 
sell their stock at best prices. This report is a guide 
to when the optimum market prices occur. 


ANYONE in business has 

the same basic outlook 
on life — to buy cheap and 
sell dear. In primary indus- 
try this applies just as much 
as in other fields ask 
99.9 percent of our pastoral 
millionaires. 

It is a very different thing 
to put the simple rule into 
practice . . . ask any pastor- 
alist, including our 99.9 per- 
cent millionaire group. 

Most successful producers 
have an idea when the mar- 
ket should improve, and 
when it is at its worst, dur- 
ing the year. Production is 
planned as far as possible to 
get stock on to the market 
when it is at its best. 





But the question remains 
— exactly, when is stock 
likely to be most expensive, 
and when are they cheapest? 

A study into this question 
at leading markets is being 
carried out by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics for 
the Australian Meat Re- 
search Committee. 

A hint of things to come 
from this study was given in 
the recent BAE report “Fat- 
tening Store Cattle by Drylot 
Feeding” (See this issue, 
page 26). 

The drylot report gave a 
table from the markets study 
which showed the _ pattern 
of prices over time in the 
capital city stock markets of 


'Gepps 


Midland Junction, WA, 
Cross, SA, Cannon 
Hill, Qld, Newmarket, Vic, 
and Homebush, NSW. 

By and large, these mar- 
kets set the prices for the 
various States. Local factors 
of course do affect sales in 
country yards. 

The study over a number 
of years by the BAE show- 
ed a definite pattern in the 
sales month in the various 
major centres. 

Far from the 
Situation where’ the best 
prices would fall in mid- 
winter, the study showed 
that peak prices ranged from 
May through until December, 
according to the State. 


Prices started to reach 
their best point of the year 
in May in Perth, while Bris- 
bane’s top market month 
was December. The market 


expected 


peaks tend to move from 
west to east — Perth, Ade- 
laide, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane. 

November and December 
were the worst market 
months in Perth and Ade- 
laide, December and Janu- 
ary for Melbourne, March 
and April in Sydney and 
May for Brisbane . . . again 
a west to east movement. 

These movements are 
shown in the graph on this 
page. They were taken out 
on 650-700 lb dressed weight 
for first and second export 
quality ox and heifer beef. 


The best time, on average, to 
sell stock is shown on these pages, 
but expert advice on spot market 
conditions must be obtained from 
operators like this Dalgety team 
at Dandenong yards in Victoria. 


BAE research showed that 
the markets for heavier and 
lighter cattle varied from 
month to month in much 
the same way as for the 
stock graphed. . 

Commenting on the work, 
BAE said, “It should be re- 
alised that the actual change 
in prices experienced may 
vary from the expected prices 
owing to such things as 
within month price changes, 
long term trends, or unex- 
plained irregular movements. 

“Nevertheless, over a per- 
iod of years the average 
change in price between 
months has closely approach- 
ed that shown .. .” 

What do the figures mean 
— those on the graph and 
those in the table? The fig- 
ures are monthly prices 
shown as percentages of 12 
month moving average prices. 
The 100 percent line repre- 
sents the year’s average. 

Take the Midland Junc- 
tion market, for example. In 
June the market prices 
should be 14 percent above 
the year’s average, while in 
November they should be 
10.7 percent below that aver- 
age. 

Very interesting — but 
how can the figures be ap- 
plied in practice? 


An estimate of the expec- 
ted sale price can be made 
by taking the price per 
1001lb dressed weight of 
store stock at purchase and 
dividing it by the percentage 
in the table for the month 
and market of purchase, and 
multiplying this result by the 
percentage for the month and 
market of sale. 

Say store cattle were 
bought at Homebush in 
June for $25 per 1001b and 
were sold in the same mar- 
ket in September. Divide 
$25 by 100.6 and multiply 
by 105.1 to give an answer 
of $26.12 per 100 Ib. 

In other words, during the 
three months the usual move- 
ment in seasonal prices has 
added $1.12 per 100lb to 
the beast’s value. 

The graph and the table 
should be of more than 
academic interest to beef 
men wanting to make the 
most of playing the market 
— provided they always keep 
in mind the short term fac- 
tors which can affect calcu- 
lations. 

When it is published the 
full report on this study by 
BAE, supported by the Aus- 
tralian Meat Research Com- 
mittee, should make even 
more interesting reading. 0 


BEEF PRICE MOVEMENTS 


Home- New- 


bush 
% 


98.6 
97.5 
95.6 
95.3 
96.2 
100.6 
101.6 


100.6 


market Hill 
» % 


93.2 101.8 
94.6 98.0 
97.4 95.8 
98.1 95.0 
100.5 
104.4 
107.2 
~ 107.9 
105.7 
102.1 
95.7 


99.7 * 93.3 
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» Japan has grown rapidly as a market for our farm 


products. This report tells how agriculture has deve- 


* loped in Japan, and how it is now organised: vital 


information for anyone assessing the future pros- 
pects for trade with our largest customer. 


By HIDEO ISHIKAWA* 


Islands of Japan — 

crowded with some 
100m people — extend from 
46 N to 25 N, northeast of 
the Asian Continent. This 
geographical situation makes 
it possible for the country 
to take up various types of 
farming: 
@ The north European type 
in Hokkaido, her northern- 
most island, and 
@ The subtropical type in 
Ryukyu Islands in the south- 
ern extremity. , 

Japanese agriculture as a 
whole represents the tem- 
perate type of farming. 
There are 14.6m acres of 
cultivated land, made up of 
8.5m acres of lowland. and 
6.1m acres of upland, which 
are divided among 54m 
farm households with the 
average holding of 2.47 
acres per household. 

Of all the physical condi- 
tions most important to Jap- 
anese agriculture, mention 
should be made, first of all, 
of the climate which is con- 
siderably affected by the 
monsoon. Under this clim- 
atic condition, the annual 
average rainfall amounts t 
around 60 in. 

Secondly, Japan is mostly 
occupied by mountains and 
slopes, leaving only 16 per- 
cc.it of the total land area 
for cultivation. On deltas of 
some rivers, large cities -— 
such as Tokyo with its huge 
population of 10m, Osaka 
and Nagoya — have devel- 
oped. 

On a narrow and fiat 
coastal belt along the Paci- 
fic Ocean, Tokyo, Nagoya 
and Osaka together with 
other large and small cities 
form a megalopolis where 
50 percent of total popula- 
tion have their homes. 

Agriculture in Japan is 
mainly carried on in a 


*HIDEO ISHIKAWA: A_ leading 
agricultural journalist in Japan, 
he is vice president of the Jap- 
enese Agricultural Journalists 
Association. Ishikawa represented 
his organisation at the recent 
International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Journalists congress in 
Europe as official delegate. 


rather small area between 
mountains and slopes, and 
the cities and towns. 

The topographical condi- 
tion demands a higher land 
productivity for agriculture, 
which therefore has been 
forced to take up rice as 


' the most important crop re- 


sponding to the demand. 
Climatic conditions under 
the monsoon also helps the 
high productivity from rice. 

Rice, the staple food for 
the Japanese people, accounts 
for 46 percent by value of 
total agriculture production. 
Thus it can be said that rice 
production and prices are 
most important among the 
various agricultural problems 
in Japan. 

Japan entered in the mod- 
ern capitalistic age only 100. 
years ago. During the cen- 
tury since then, Japan’s ag- 
riculture was affected in a 
major way by three events: 
the Meiji Restoration in 
1868, the land reform im- 
mediately after World War 
II and the high paced econ- 
omic growth lasting from 
1955 to date. 

The Meiji Restoration 
abolished the feudal tenure 
and legalised private land 
ownership. Eventually, how- 
ever, it could not establish 
a tenure system based on 
owner-farmers, as seen in 
the western Europe, but did 
set up a landlord system. 

The landholding system 
under landlordism and the 
petty farm management, pro- 
vided the economic founda- 
tion on which capitalism in 
Japan could become full- 
fledged. 

Further land reform was 
implemented after World 
War II and gave a signifi- 
cant effect on agricultural 
development in Japan. Some 
5m acres, or 30 percent of 
the total cultivated area, was 
released from the hands of 
landlords to operating farm- 
ers. 

The aims of the land re- 
form were to solve the food 
problem, seriously aggrava- 
ted after the war, and to 
achieve social and economic 
stability through  establish- 





In the seven years between 1960 
and 1967 the number of small 
tractors increased from 0.75m_ to 
3m in Japan’s farm areas. 


ment of a large number of 
owner-farmers. 

The emancipation of Jap- 
anese farmers from _land- 
Jordism brought about rapid 
progress in the agricultural 
productivity. Average yield 
of rice per acre, for instance, 
rose rapidly from 3325 |b in 
1955-61 to 39601lb in 1968. 
This compared with an in- 
crease from 18C01b to 2025 
Jb during a 48 year period 
from 1883-92 — immedi- 
ately after the Meiji Restor- 
ation — to 1931-40 just be- 
fore World War II. 

The land reform, however, 
has not changed the petty 
farm management with the 
average holding of about 2.5 
acres per farm household. 

As a result, the postwar 
development of agricultural 
productivity had to be real- 
ised through improving land 
productivity within the frame 
of this small sized unit. 

In the meantime, however, 
the number of small tractors 
peculiar to Japanese farming 
increased strikingly from 
746,000 in 1960 to 3,079,000 
in 1967, with a lift to a cer- 
tain extent in labor produc- 


tivity. 
In the case of rice pro- 
duction — the basic sector 


of Japanese agriculture — 
although a part of farming 
works has been mechanised, 
the most labor-consuming 
jobs of transplanting and 
harvesting are still perform- 
ed by manual labor. 

Small sized farm man- 
agement and _ incomplete 
mechanisation of rice cul- 


ture have kept the labor pro- 
ductivity in Japanese agricul- 
ture much lower than the 
international level. 

Since 1955 Japan has en- 
tered a period of high econ- 
omic growth. Between 1955 
and 1965, the annual growth 
rate remained at 10 percent. 
According to a certain econ- 
omist, Japan’s industrial pro- 
duction has recently ranked 
third of the world, follow- 
ing the US and USSR. 

This rapid economic 
growth has also helped agri- 
culture advance. In this field 
production has increased at 
an annual rate of 3 percent 
since 1955. One of the major 
factors has been the improv- 
ed national income which 
has changed the demand for 
food products both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively. 

The demand for food has 
increased at an annual rate 
of 5 percent since 1955 while 
the content of starch in the 
national diet fell from 79 
percent in 1955 to 60 per- 
cent in 1960 and then to 55 
percent in 1964: about the 
same level as Australia. 

.It means that the market 
for quality food such as ani- 
mal products, vegetables and 
fruits has steadily expanded 
year after year. 


Mention should be made 
of the fact that excessive 
population on farms has 
been absorbed by industry 
and other non-agricultural 
sectors. The active farm 
population numbering 15.41m 
in 1955 shrank to 13.39m 
in 1960 and to 10.59m in 
1967 — or by 3.3 percent 
annually. It now occupies 
only less than 20 percent of 
the total working population. 


In view of this shrinkage, it 
has béen possible to enlarge 
the size of the average farm. 

The Japanese Government 
cnacted the Agricultural 
Basic Law in 1961. The law 
aims at the renovation of 
agricultural structure to not 
only make the growth of 
agriculture keep pace with 
that of other economic sec- 
tors, but also to establish 
viable farms — as many as 
possible which can support 
their operators and families 
exclusively by farming. 

In this sense, this law was 
modelled after the basic Jaws 
which had been successively 
enforced in Western Europe, 
such as France and West 
Germany, since 1955 with the 
purpose of ushering agricul- 
ture in a new direction. 

The Japanese Government 
took up various measures, 
based on the Basic Law, to 
keep the income in balance 
between agriculture and other 
economic sectors. 

In the course of agricul- 
tural development, from the 
enactment of the Agricultural 
Basic Law to date, there 
have occurred a number of 
serious problems: 

@® The gap in income be- 
tween agriculture and other 
non-agricultural sectors has 
never been reduced. The 
agricultural sector in  pro- 
ductivity has remained only 
around 30 percent of the 
non-agricultural one since 
1961. 

@® The number of farm 
households reduced annually 
only by 1.4 percent between 
1960 and 1967, while the 
percentage of part-time farm 
households increased from 
66 percent in 1961 to 79 per- 


Hand labor still must be used in 
many Japan farm industries. The 
fea harvest, shown in this Qan- 
tas photo, is a high labor crop. 


cent in 1967. 

@ The rate of aged people 
and women to total active 
farm population has been in- 
creasing. The number of 
farm households with opera- 
tors older than 50 years of 
age occupied 56 percent of 
the total in 1965. For women 
some 60 percent of the total 
population on farms was en- 
gaging in agriculture. 

@® Prices of farmland rose 
by 2.4 times between 1960 
and 1968, preventing greatly 
an increase in farm size. 

@ Agricultural prices have 
gone up considerably. Prices 
of agricultural produce for 
human food rose by 8.5 per- 
cent annually between 1960 
and 1967. This indicates that 
agricultural production was 
not sufficient to meet the 
demand. 

In the case of rice, wheat 
and barley, for instance, 
their domestic prices are 
twice as high as _ import 
prices. These high prices of 
agricultural products depend 
much upon the support price 
level which is_ gradually 
pushed up by the Govern- 
ment every year. 

Agricultural imports have 
much increased. They expan- 
ded 2.1 times in value be- 
tween 1962 and 1966 and 
reached $2135 m in 1968. 

All the above conditions 
suggest that some new and 
strong measures. should be 
taken to make for a smooth 
development of Japanese 
agriculture under the coun- 
try’s high paced economic 
growth. C] 
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SPEND MONEY TO 


MAKE MONEY varr 1 








COUNTRY’S farm accountant adviser continues his 
report on how investors can make best use of funds 


put into farming grazing. 


AST month I discussed the 

basic points of how to 
select a farm or station for 
investment — and the im- 
portance of obtaining expert 
advice from farm manage- 
ment consultants and stock 
and station agents. 

The next important con- 
sideration is the detail of 
how the financing should be 
carried out. 

Keep purchase borrowing 
to a reasonable level and, 
where possible, to interest 
only payments. Interest is tax 
deductible, but heavy interest 
payments are a drain on pro- 
ductive development spend- 
ing. High income earners 
tend towards excessive bor- 
rowing on the strength of 
their debt servicing ability. 

The successful business- 
man has spent much of his 
life at becoming a success — 
and no time at all acquiring 
the skills and knowledge 
needed to properly run a 
country property. He usually 
knows nothing about rural 


By I. KILLEN 


matters, frequently makes the 
error that it’s a cakewalk and 
winds up in all sorts of strife. 

A trouble-free operation is 
needed. Most businesses have 
plenty enough problems with- 
out buying into more. Extract 
pleasure from a farm — but 
don’t go overboard and make 
it a duty, which might soon 
result in a grind. Buy good 
advice and get your value 
out of it. 

Employ men with the right 
knowledge. The type and 
number will vary with the 
program, amount of organis- 
ation involved, size of pro- 
perty and policy on use of 
contractors. 

It is considered sound to 
employ a rural adviser or 
consultant for agricultural 
development and - financial 
planning. If a skilled mana- 
ger is employed, a consultant 
may not be needed for more 
than the planning stages. 

Where employees lack the 
special skills and knowledge, 
then a consultant should be 
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employed on a monthly in- 
spection basis and on call for 
advice when needed. This 
method allows him to super- 
vise the development pro- 
gram. 

Labor is usually one of the 
most expensive farm costs. 
Avoid extravagance with sur- 
plus labor. An ideal arrange- 
ment would be a good reli- 
able manager, guided by an 
agricultural plan provided 
and supervised by a farm 
management consultant. 

All development programs 
must consider the ability of 
the men. Management ability, 
as a single character, has the 
most important influence on 
the success of the plan. An 
extra $1000 per year for a 
good manager is_ excellent 
economy. 

Many owners want their 
country property within easy 
driving distance from their 
city home. They plan to go 
weekends to view progress... 
talk about future plans... 
discuss the drought . . . wool 
prices and generally take up 
the manager’s entire and well 
earned weekend. 

Everyone soon grows tired 
of this. Once a week becomes 
once a month, then quarterly 
and so on. 


Farm income is irregular, often 
with only one or two main income 
periods — when the year’s lambs 
are sold, or the harvest is taken. 


Nearness to a city is not 
important, unless quick mar- 
keting of the farm’s produce 
is a factor. It can frequently 
be a damaging influence by 
ruling out potential good 
areas. From Sydney, good 
pastoral areas are about a 
half day’s drive. Nearer than 
this the land is useless moun- 
tain or nearer still high priced 
coastal plain. This of course 
differs with the other capitals, 
for example Adelaide. 

The property can be pur- 
chased to suit a preferred 
enterprise — or, the purchase 
can be made on the merits of 
the land and the enterprise 
then selected to suit. Enter- 
prise selection by gross mar- 
gins analysis is an important 
method now in common use. 

The taxation benefits for 
primary producers are recog- 
nised as generous. They aim 
at stimulating development 
and at the same time catering 
to the politically volatile 
farmers’ unions. 

As with other investment 
situations, rural enterprise 
must have a suitable corpor- 
ate structure — for tax pur- 
poses in case of profits. A 
combination of partnership 
and company is generally the 
most frequently adopted. This 
subject is the province of the 
taxation experts, who keep 
abreast of the statute. 

Detailed agricultural and 
financial planning outlined 
above follows the careful 
purchase. 

The program can be tail- 
ored to suit a particular re- 
quirement which means that 
if the combined farm and 
business incomes are available 
for farm running develop- 
ment and debt repayment, 
then the amount available for 
a development program can 
be isolated and detailed such 
as: 


$ 

Surplus income ........... 12,000 

Other interests ............ 
Farm income ............... 14,000 
Total 26,000 
Running expenses ...... 10,000 
| 16,000 

Interest and debt 

repayments ............... 3,900 


Available for develop- 
ment — first year .. 12,100 





Special purpose loans are avail- 
able through State banks for irri- 
gation, drainage, soil conservation 
and other farm development. 


Alternatively, it may be 
thought advisable to go in 
deep. The residual $12,100 
could be regarded as an 
amount available to service 
development borrowings. 
$12,000 can meet repayments 
on about $180,000 develop- 
ment borrowings, over a 10 
year term. 

There are numerous in- 
between alternatives for the 


faint hearted — or wise — 
investor. 
Financing the property 


purchase and the develop- 
ment plan requires knowledge 
of the sources of rural 
finance. 

Term loans are available 
from trading banks, at about 
6 to 7.5 percent interest, with 
a reducing principal over a 
term of up to eight years. 

First mortgage security is 
normally required. Lending 
margins and reduction 


Farm development programs can 
be devised, tested and improved 
with the aid of computers. This 
is relatively inexpensive. 





arrangements are unpredict- 
able with development type 
properties. Aspects of ability 
to repay, collateral security, 
current policies of the bank 
and particularly —_ personal 
standing with bankers will 
influence the proposition. 

Assurance societies lend for 
longer terms for property 
purchase with first mortgage 
security normally required. 
Interest is 7 to 714 percent 
with repayments calculated 
over periods of up to 33 
years. Loans are for five 
years, and are renewable. 

Some societies require their 
borrowers to take out life 
policies for an amount pro- 
portionate to the loan. Assur- 
ance societies provide the 
longest terms available to the 
rural community. 

Term loans for develop- 
ment propositions are avail- 
able through trading banks, 
Development Bank, State 
Government Banks for spe- 
cial purpose development 
lending. 

Trading banks now provide 
a farm development loan with 
terms up to 15 years, some- 
times more. Interest is from 
6 to 714 percent. As with any 
loan, prospects of success, 


adequate security, the ability 
and integrity of the borrower 
are of considerable interest to 
the lender. 

The Commonwealth De- 
velopment Bank provides 
terms of up to 20 years, but 
write a term appropriate to 
their estimate of the borrow- 
er’s ability to repay. Principal 
repayments can be deferred 
for a period to allow the de- 
velopment program to gener- 
ate income. | 


Interest is at around 6 per- 
cent and security is required 
— it need not necessarily he 
first mortgage. A basic re- 
quirement is that the finance 
must not be available from 
other normal lenders at 
reasonable terms. 


Farm income is irregular, 
often with only one or two 
main income periods. This 
situation calls for advances to 
cover running costs till a 
major income falls due. These 
advances are available 
through pastoral houses as 
carry on advances. 

Trading banks require 
registered land security — 
pastoral firms require live- 
stock mortgages or loans 
against wool or other farm 
produce. 

Special purpose develop- 
ment loans are available 
through State Banks. The 
purposes include irrigation, 
drainage, soil conservation 
and other development pro- 
jects. Advances for flood and 
drought relief are also avail- 
able. 

Terms are variable accord- 
ing to the purpose of the 
loan, but are generally favor- 
able. Interest is less than nor- 
mal bank rates. Security re- 
quirements are land mort- 
gage, not necessarily first 
mortgage or a_ statutory 


Lenders to the Australian rural 
community know that droughts, 
floods and fires affect the borrow- 
ers’ ability to repay their debts. 


charge which precedes other 
charges or mortgages. 

Private sources of finance 
deserve mention and include 
vendor’s finance and loans 
through solicitors. The terms 
vary with each agreement. It 
is not unusual to obtain in- 
terest only borrowings at 
fates around 814 percent. 
This has thé advantage of 
preserving income for devel- 
opment instead of for debt 
repayment. — 

The terms are short de- 
pending on arrangements, but 
frequently renewable. Ven- 
dor’s terms are quite com- 
mon, particularly from those 
retiring from a farm or sta- 
tion. Interest is frequently at 
bank rate, 6 to 71% percent, 
and some vendors want peri- 
odic principal reduction. 


A typical credit arrange- 
ment would be: 


Land 
Lending margin 

(security value) ...... 64,000 
Trading bank, 

term loan, 

Ist mortgage ............ 28,000 
which should be adequate to 
finance stock and plant pur- 
chases. 

Development program: 


$ 
Irrigation layout ........ 5,000 
Timber clearing and 
pasture improve- 
ment ......00...0.0. erat 10,000 
15,000 


Development borrowings: 

Irrigation — through 

‘ agency of NSW 
statutory charge 
required 

Development Bank $ 
second mortgage .... 10,000 


This is a total borrowing 
of $43,000 on land worth 
around $80,000. This is a 
typical situation, but not re- 


. presentative of maximum or 


minimum borrowings. 


(Continued on page 86) 








FAT LAMBS COME 





TO N. QUEENSLAND 


Lambs for the north Queensland market have usu- 
ally come from the west, but an Atherton man hopes 
to cash in on this market with a home grown pro- 


duct. 


N the middle of 1969 
much publicity was given 
to the movement of sheep 
from drought-stricken areas 
of western Queensland to 
properties in northern NSW. 
But not all of these ani- 
mals went south. Some came 
to North Queensland — into 
areas where sheep rearing 
has not previously been an 
important activity. 

The severe 
Queensland, however, is only 
part of the reason for the 
2500 sheep now on Ron 
Stewart’s property at Rocky 
Creek on the Atherton. 

Stewart hopes that they 
will provide him with a 
starting point for an inten- 
sive fat lamb raising venture 
which he has been gradually 
putting into practice. 

Previously Ron relied on 
pigs and grain crops of maize 
and sorghum as his farm’s 
main source of income. He 
found that his farm wasn’t 
really suited to pig produc- 
tion — nor was his tempera- 
ment. 

And, as the name of near- 


drought in. 


By DAVID WHEATLEY 


by Rocky Creek implies, the 
soil had too many stones in 
it to be used for farming. 

“Of the 500 acres, only 
about one-third can be farm- 
ed successfully,” he said. “I 
knew that to make the farm 
a really economic proposi- 
tion, I’d have to find a way 
to use more of my land.” 

Finding this involved a 
good deal of research into 
the findings of tests carried 
out by officers of the Queens- 
land Department of Prim- 
ary Industries. 

One advantage Ron does 
have is immediate access to 
water. The main _ irrigation 
channel leading from _ the 
nearby Tinaroo Dam to the 
Mareeba tobacco lands fur- 
ther west cuts right through 
his property. 

“There have been farmers 
who reckon that the channel 
running through their farms 
was nothing but a nuisance, 
the way it broke up their 
properties,” Ron said. “But 
I’m not one of them. As far 
as I’m concerned, having it 
is like winning the lottery.” 
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With plenty of water 
available, Ron decided that 
his best course of action 
would be to establish irri- 
gated pastures. But before he 
did that he wanted to know 
just what use he would make 
of them. 


“I found out that trials 
on irrigated pastures around 
here had shown that it was 
possible to run 2.5 beasts to 
the acre if small amounts of 
fertiliser were used,” he 
said. “But I felt that fat 
lambs and wool production 
seemed a better proposition 
than beef. I estimate that I 
should be able to run 15 to 
20 ewes, and their lambs, to 
the acre.” 


One thing which made 
raising fat lambs a tempting 
proposition was the results 
of' a survey the DPIQ con- 
ducted. This showed that 
considerable numbers of 
lambs were being killed every 
week to supply butchers in 
North Queensland. 


“All of those lambs were 
coming from the west,” Ron 
said. “There were so many 
carcases needed J decided it 
would be worth while rear- 
ing them locally.” 


Working with sheep wasn’t 
exactly new to Ron. He’d 
spent several years in north- 
west Queensland. 


These Merines were brought in 
from drought areas for fattening 
to provide some quick cash for 
Stewart's breeding program. 


“I started off by working 
trucks on the main road, and 
when I found that wasn’t a 
paying proposition I switch- 
ed to contract fencing. But 
between jobs, I often work- 
ed on sheep properties.” 

Ron still had to see how 
sheep would do in his area 
— an area previously used 
only for grazing of beef 
cattle — before he could 
start his scheme. So, at the 
beginning of 1968, he bought 
30 ewes — the ‘pioneers’ he 
calls them — and set them 
up aS an experimental flock. 

“Most of them were Mer- 
inos,” he explained, “but 
there were a few Merino- 
Border Leicester cross in the 
flock. The Border Leicester 
cross did well, right from the 
start. After they’d settled 
down, so did the Merinos.” 

Although he planned to 
breed primarily for fat lamb 
production, Ron wanted a 
sheep that would also pro- 
vide him with wool. 

“Unless I could keep up 
the quality of wool on my 
ewes, I knew that the pro- 
ject wouldn’t be economic,” 
he said. 

For this reason, he deci- 
ded to concentrate on the 
Merino ewes, and mate them 
with’ Border Leicester rams. 
The rams came from Silver 
Hills, near Richmond. Some 
are stud rams, while the 
others are flock. 

At the beginning of 1969, 
Ron put the second part of 
his plan into operation. He 
purchased some 1000 ewes 
from the Hughenden region 
— ewes which were being 
sold because of the drought. 

“It will be about two 
years before I’m fully into 
production,” hé says. “I have 
to breed the ewes I want 
from my present flock.” 


In the meantime, Ron is 
making the change gradually. 
“Tm getting myself into a 
position where I can switch 
from pigs to lambs without 
any loss of money,” he said. 
“I’ve reduced my pigs from 
70 sows to 20. As well, I’m 
fattening lambs and wethers 
as an additional source of 
cash income until I start pro- 
ducing my own lambs.” 

The lambs and _ wethers 
used for this quick fatten- 
ing project also came from 
the Hughenden district. Many 


of them were in very poor 
condition, 

Transporting the weakened 
stock meant problems. ‘As 
well, Ron found bot fly a 
menace to the new mobs. 
“The sheep seem to get an 
attack of it just after they 
arrive,” he said. “Then the 
trouble settles down. So far, 
it hasn’t continued long en- 
ough to be a great worry.” 
_ Ron is also busy estab- 
lishing green ic pastures 
which will be ietieaied when 
the scheme gets going. “Right 
now, I’m not far enough into 
lamb production to make 
irrigation a paying proposi- 
tion,” he said. 

However, the facilities to 
irrigate the pastures have al- 
ready been established. Ron’s 
previous experience with 
grain crops will enable him 
to make the best use of the 
water he gets from the Tin- 
aroo channel. 

“If you only want to irri- 
gate a crop once or twice, 
pipes are more efficient be- 
cause of the time you save,” 
he says. “But if you're 
planning to irrigate over a 
period of several months, 
then earth channels get the 
water where you want it 
quickly and Pagal 


small dam near the home- 
stead. 

If Ron does want to use 
pipes he can pump from this, 
without having to lay a long 
line to the channel, almost 
a mile away. 

During the next two years, 
Ron has the yards and 
shearing sheds to construct, 
most of which he will do 
himself. 

He runs the farm single- 
handed, apart from occas- 
ional casual labor which he 
hires on the weekends. 

Ron’s sheep rearing ven- 
ture gave one of his neigh- 
bors a laugh during a recent 
tour of Ireland. As _ the 
neighbor explained: “A far- 
mer was telling me with 
pride how he’d managed to 
arrange the farm so _ that 
three shepherds were able to 
look after 600 sheep. And I 
thought of Ron Stewart — 
coping with over 2000 of 
them, all by himself.” O 
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HOW TO GET MORE 


More than 8m acres in WA need molybdenum for 
cereal and legume production. This report looks at 


the best methods to use. 


ARMERS who try to 

save costs by mixing 
molybdenum in lime for 
seed pelleting could be look- 
ing for trouble. This was 
shown in a WA experiment 
by J. W. Gartrell of the 
State agriculture depart- 
ment. 

In the Australian Journal 
of Experimental Agriculture 
Gartrell reported that sod- 
ium bolybdate, when mixed 
with gfound limestone and 
pelleted on to Geraldton sub, 
inoculated with peat culture, 
markedly reduced clover 
nodulation, growth and nit- 
rogen production in the 


foliage in comparison with 
plots which had no sodium 
molybdate applied. 

However, mixtures of sod- 
ium molybdate with super- 
phosphate, and the clover 
seed pelleted with ground 
limestone, had no effect on 
nodulation, increased dry 
matter production by 70 
percent, and increased nitro- 
gen per acre in tops by 110 
percent, compared with plots 
not having been treated with 
molybdenum. 

Normally molybdenum is 
applied by farmers at 1 oz 


an acre mixed with 90-187 . 


Ib of super. This is sufficient 
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for clovers for several years 
in the 8m acres of deficient 
soils in WA — the earthy 
yellow sands. 

Farmers in the area also 
plant extensive pasture areas 
with inoculated and lime 
pelleted seeds. The idea had 
been put forward that by 
including the molybdenum 
in the lime pellets, costs 
could be cut. 

Gartrell found that earlier 
research had produced con- 
flicting results, so he design- 
ed a further test of the 
method. He put down plots 
on J. Thyne’s property, 15 
miles south east of Merre- 


din, on Norpa sand. 

The trial paddock had 
been cleared in 1963, sown 
to cereal with copper-zinc- 
super in 1964 and was sup- 
ered again in 1965. The seed 
went in in May 1966. 

The trial was in two main 
groups: 

@ Uninoculated seed — 
12 1b lots — had treatments 
of no molybdenum, 3 oz of 
sodium molybdate and 6 oz 
of sodium molybdate. 

@ Inoculated seed — 
again in 121]b lots — had 
treatments of nq _ molyb- 
denum, 1.5 oz, 3 oz or 6 oz of 
sodium molybdate applied 





with the super; and the 
same amounts applied in the 
lime for pellets. 

Three weeks before plarit- 
ing the inoculated seed was 
pelleted with 61b of Rodda 
ground limestone and Meth- 










Nitrogen concentration 
in tops 
not inoculated 
inoculated 


Molybdenum concentra- 
tion in tops 

not inoculated 
inoculated 


EFFECTS OF INOCULATION 


ofas at 2/30z per 12lb of 
seed. Inoculo was used ac- 
cording to manufacturer’s 
instructions. The super-Mo 
mix was prepared at the 
same time. . 

The seed was sown May 


1.99 
2.07 


15 38630 6-0 
SODIUM MOLYBDATE - 02 / ACRE 


18 into dry soil through a 
12 run drill at 121b an acre. 
Super went on at 180lb an 
acre and germinating rain 
fell on June 6. 

Table I sets out the main 
results from the trial. Where 
seed was inoculated and 
molybdenum was applied 
with the super — or not used 
— some 97 percent of the 
plants had nodules. 

Where the sodium molyb- 
date was used in the lime 
pellets with inoculated seed, 
plants nodulated ranged 
from 41 percent down to 
only 6 percent. 

Inoculation boosted nodu- 
lation significantly only when 
molybdenum was applied — 
sodium molybdate with 
super increased dry matter 
70 percent when used at the 
0.5 oz per acre rate. 

The Mo in lime pellets 
reduced yields at all rates. 

The treatments had little 
effect on nitrogen concentra- 
tion in the herbage, but 
inoculation did reduce fol- 
iage molybdenum concentra- 
tion. 

Contrasting his work with 
studies by R. A. Date and 
G. R. Hillier of Sydney Uni- 
versity, Gartrell said they 
had found the lime pelleting- 
molybdenum-inoculation of 
seed method had not affected 
nodulation. 

However, Date and Hillier 
had used molybdenum tri- 


oxide, which might be less 
toxic to the rhizobia, a dif- 
ferent pelleting gum might 
have offered more protection 
and storage temperatures in 
WA would have been lower. 
The field conditions in WA 
were also different. 

Gartrell said that sodium 
molybdate “may be harmless 
provided seed is planted 
within a few hours of prep- 
aration and germinates soon 
after planting”. However, 
under his State’s weather 
conditions it was hard to 
ensure this happening. 

“The inoculated lime pel- 
let method must introduce 
some risk of inoculum fail- 
ure in most dryland farming 
environments,” he said. Also, 
as this method produced 
high molybdenum levels in 
herbage, the risk of copper 
deficiency in stock was 
increased. 

“If molybdenum is to be 
applied with pelleted seed it 
may be better to add it after 
pelleting. This method gives 
lower herbage molybdenum 
levels and the pellets while 
dry should afford the rhizo- 
bia some protection from 
molybdenum,” he said. (O 


Under the WA trial conditions the 
use of 1.50z of sodium molyb- 
date per acre with the super 


application gave the best nodu- 
lation in the legume. 














In the past decade solar stills to produce fresh 
water from salt have been improving all the time. 
This report, condensed from a paper by ROGER 
MORSE of CSIRO, to the Solar Energy Society in 
Canberra, brings us up to date on developments. 


OLAR stills have been 
steadily refined over the 
last seven years to a point 
where we believe they are 
now a commercial proposi- 
tion for water deliveries up 
to 50,000 gal daily. 
A useful stock water size 


seems to be 400 to 500 gal 
per day, derived from a still 
covering 5000sq ft. 7 
Output may be increased 
by mixing untreated brackish 
supplies with distilled water, 
which emerges from _ the 
solar still in a very pure 





Roger Morse, chief of the CSIRO 
division of mechanical engineering, 
Melbourne, is chairman of the In- 
ternational Solar Energy Society. 


state. In other words, mixing 
volumes with very low min- 
eral content with controlled 
amounts of the. unrefined 
supply, will give an, average 
mineral content in the water 
acceptable to stock. 

Units run for long periods 
without attention, but we 
have learnt not to depend on 
operators to do even simple 
maintenance, like repairing 
leaking plastic lining. We 
have come to recommend 
durable materials including 
butyl rubber and concfete 
walkways. 

As an indication, stills cost 
about $1 a sq ft to instal 
and produce 25 gal per sq ft 
annually. 

Regarding their life, we 
are only just dismantling at 
our centre at Highett, Vic- 
toria, the first still CSIRO 
built. It has worked contin- 
uously for seven years — 
mostly processing sea-water 
— and has never been clean- 
ed. The latest design should 
have a far longer life — per- 
haps 20 years without exces- 
sive maintenance. 

Frequency of cleaning and 
exactly what is needed in the 
way of maintenance are still 
to be resolved. But overall 
the solar still looks to have 
a bright future, if used intel- 


ligently. 
Contrary to popular belief, 
there are very’ extensive 


underground waters in Aus- 
tralia. The combined areas 
of all aquifers is 3.8m _ sq 
miles—greater than the total 
land area, for aquifers often 


4 The still at Coober Pedy in SA 
provides water for the small town 
from a 38,000 sq ft area of glass 
over the distillation unit. 





working on 


overlap. Only 17 percent of 
this water has less than 1000 
parts per million saline con- 
tent, 14 percent is over 3000 
ppm and nearly half is of 
unknown quality. 

Although the possibility of 
sea-water desalination along 
the coast should not be 
ruled out, it has been the 
need for economic ways of 
sweetening subterranean 
water in remote areas which 
has provided the main spur 
for our work on solar stills. 

Desalination by any pro- 
cess is costly, and cannot 
compete with natural run-off 
where water is needed in large 
amounts — even when the 
latter is piped long distan- 
ces. 

Prices 


which users. are 


prepared to pay varies de- 


pending on the end_ use. 
Farmers in major irrigation 
areas are charged about Ic 
per 1000 gal to cover opera- 
tion and maintenance, al- 
though the overall cost is 
probably nearer 8c. Market 
gardeners mostly use piped 
water at the usual town rate 
of 20c to 25c. 

Sheep need a gallon a day 
each, and this can be quite 
brackish, and beef cattle 
need about 10gal. Cattle 
and horses are not as toler- 
ant of minerals as sheep. 

Stock water points can be 
spaced at two-mile intervals 
for sheep and six miles apart 
for cattle. The proposed out- 
put depends on the stocking 
capacity of the land, but 
varies from 400 to 2000 gal 
per day. 

It seems that under these 
circumstances, costs as high 
as $4 per 1000 gal could be 
accepted normally. 





W. R. Read of CSIRO has been 

ithe Mark VI 
still, which is said to be the most 
promising unit of this type. 


solar solar 


In isolated mining com- 
munities; water is sometimes 
transported by road tanker 


at costs of around $30 a 
1000 gal. 
But in this pattern of 


water-use, distillation is only 
likely to be used for small 
towns. remote communities, 
homesteads and stock. Its 
costs are two orders of mag- 
nitude too high for irriga- 
tion and one order of mag- 
nitude too high for city use 
when compared with alterna- 
tives available. 

Mammoth schemes com- 
bining nuclear power stations 
and desalination do not ap- 
pear to be practicable for 
Australia for the foreseeable 
future. 

So, the main application 
for these stills seems likely 
to be in isolated areas, in 
sizes ranging from 400 to 
5000 gal daily. 

In these circumstances, use 
of solar stills is an attractive 
proposition. 

The units operate as a 
result of solar radiation pen- 
etrating the glass roof and 
heating saline water in the 
central trough, some of this 
evaporates. Condensation 
takes place on the underside 
of the glass, which dissipates 
heat while the fresh conden- 
sate runs down and is col- 
lected in small side troughs. 
Advantages are: 

@ Simplicity. 

® Output follows demand 
—— more in warmer weather. 

@ Raw supplies ‘may 
range from sea water to only 
Slightly brackish. 

@ Skills meeded for erec- 
tion and running may be 
learned speedily. 

@ No power is needed. 


Australian 


F. G. Hogg chaired 
energy conference. He _ is 
assistant to the chief of CSIRO’s 
mechanical 





» 


the Canberra 





engineering division. 


@ It is probably the only 
practicable process in many 
outback places. 

The first solar still to op- 
erate continually in Australia 
was built at Muresk, WA in 
December, 1963. It was 4500 
sq ft and drew water from 
a river varying in salinity 
from 1700ppm to 14.000 
ppm. 

The original was replaced 
by an improved design in 
November, 1966, and _ at 
about the same time three 
more were put into com- 
mercial operation. 

The new units were a 
4500 sq footer at Caiguna, 
supplying a motel, a 6750 sq 
ft still at Hamelin Pool for 
another motel, and_ the 
38,000 sq ft Coober Pedy 
still for the small town. 

In August, 1967, a 5000 
sq ft unit was built at the 
CSIRO division of mechani- 
cal engineering’s field station 
at Griffith, NSW — essen- 
tially experimental — _ but 
the water was used in a lab- 
oratory and residence. 

Production depends on the 
strength of radiation and the 
ambient temperature and 
variations from month to 
month. The monthly aver- 
age for best performance is 
over 83 gal per day per 1000 
sq ft. 

Stills have shown a grad- 
ual reduction in output, be- 
lieved due to deterioration 
in the polythene base and 
distillate trough lining. We 
no longer recommend poly- 
thene as a liner and prefer 
the more costly butyl rubber. 

In the light of our experi- 
ence the following is -sug- 
gested in operating a solar 
still: 
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At Northam in WA this experi- 
mental still has provided valuable 
data on solar distillation for the 
dry area grazier in the outback. 


® A continuous supply of 
saline water must be avail- 
able at the rate of 0.1 gal 
per hour per sq ft of still 
surface. 

@® Most faults develop 
soon after completion, and 
close attention is required 
for at least the first two 
weeks. After this there 
should be regular weekly 
inSpections reduced later to 
monthly visits. 

'‘® Cleaning depénds great- 
ly on the properties of the 
water going through. Even 
with contirluous feed, a thin 
layer of calcium carbonate 
will build up. on the surface 
of the water when the supply 
comes from underground and 
after several months in some 
areas the water becomes 
quite milky. It seems prudent 
to give an annual flushing- 
out. 

@ It does not seem neces- 
sary to clean the glass, ex- 
cept possibly after an excep- 
tionally severe dust-storm. 

'@ Since no still has yet 
given completely _ trouble- 
free service and improve- 
ments are constantly being 
made to design, provision 
should be made for progres- 
sive incorporation of the 
latter to correct unsatisfac- 
tory features. 

@ Algae growths have 
occurred at Muresk, where 
the saline water was drawn 
from a river where salt con- 
tent at times dropped to 
1400 ppm, but this can be 
controlled. 0 
Next Month: New develop- 
ments in solar hot water 
heating for farm and station 
use. 
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A cross section of a CSIRO’ still. 
Butyl rubber is now recommended 
instead of polythene linings. 


CSIRO Research 


R. N. Morse, whose sum- 
mary of the current position 
with solar distillation is 
reported on these pages, is 
chief of the CSIRO division 
of mechanical engineering, 
Melbourne. 


His division has been as- 
sociated with perfection of 
this technique for a number 
of years, leading it forward 
to the present stage, when 
coinmercial production of 
stills is beginning. 

Morse recently became the 
first Australian chairman of 
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the International Solar En- 
ergy Society, and will chair 
that body’s 1970 world con- 
ference in Melbourne — the 
first to be held outside the 
US. He is also vice-president 
of the Australian and NZ 
branch. 


The Solar Energy Society 
of Australia and NZ is an 
eight year old branch of the 
world body formed in the 
US in the mid 1950s to band 
together scientists, engineers, 
manufacturers and _ others 
concerned in __ harnessing 
energy directly derived from 
the sun. 

It has become the largest 
branch apart from Ameri- 
ca’s, and will be host body, 
in March 1970, to delegates 
from many countries at a 
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five-day symposium in Mel- 
bourne called to discuss: 

@® The status of solar 
energy applications in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 


® Solar water heaters, 
silicon cells, air heaters. 


@® Radiation’ measure- 
ment, data processing and 
solar simulation. 


® Solar energy economics, 
with particular reference to 
developing countries. 


® Distillation by _ this 
means. 
@® Air conditioning, re- 


frigeration and solar energy 
considerations in architec- 


ture. 
® Solar furnaces and 
power in general. O 





Our primary interest? 


You! 


The one problem with being a vast organisation is that 
people can’t think of vast organisations as being people. Dalgety 

is people! Dalgety is big because it has big numbers of 
people, highly specialised in many fields. People who remember 
that their job is to look after the interests of the man on the land. 


The Dalgety man is there to offer you Dalgety service. Not 
only to handle your stock or your wool clip. To buy and sell 
___ property. To supply you with tested and reliable seeds 
and merchandise. To make your travel arfangements when you 
plan a break or a business trip. To advise you about insurance 
protection. To help you improve production and profits. 


He won’t know all the answers, all the time—but he knows he’s 
backed by many other Dalgety people. He’ll find a 
specialist to answer your special problem. 


Put us to the test and you'll find out one thing— | Dalgety ¢ » | 
Dalgety is people! Their primary interest is you! alget U ap 
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Australia's Most Active Pastoral Company 
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HE RUNS 170 MILKERS 


ON 203 AGRES 


The high carrying capacity of this dairy farm re- 
flects the big capital investment and good man- 
agement practices put into it, to make it one of the 


top NSW milk producers. 


HEN George Burgess 

decided to build a new 
set of bails on his Bega 
dairy farm, he must have 
written an “open” cheque 
and asked someone to design 
and build the best in the 
district. And — that is just 
about what he got. 

The old wood frame, walk 
through milking-shed was 
not efficient enough to 
handle the big herd. Milk- 
ing and feeding used to take 
about 5.5 hours in the old 
system but now — the time 
has been cut to three hours. 

The new shed is a brick 
structure with tiled roof and, 
in every respect is as mod- 
ern as tomorrow. It is basic- 
ally divided into three parts 
— the milking area, the milk 
room and an upstairs feeding 
loft. All interior walls are 
cement rendered and _ the 
well laid out yard system is 
all concreted with pipe rail- 
ing. 


By COL BEGG 


All manure from the bails 
area and the yards goes into 
a liquid manure tank at the 
lowest point of the yards for 
later distribution on the pas- 
tures. With a herd the size 
of this one, the liquid man- 
ure represents a cheap and 
most regular source of fer- 


tiliser — worthy of the 
expense involved in the tank 
and the spreading equip- 
ment. 


Burgess’ shed is a herring- 
bone design with a low line 
McDonald machine, _ eight 
sets of cups per side. One 
of the three operators told 
me that the herringbone 
system was the best he had 
used. It offered good access 
to the cow for wash down 
and stimulation as there is a 
minimum of railing above 
the pit. The herringbone also 
allows for easy clean up 
after milking. 

The only disadvantage 
with the system is that slow 
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milkers in this predominant- 
ly Jersey herd sometimes 
have to be turned out with 


those that are finished and 


returned for stripping out 
with the next batch, via a 
side entry gate. 

There are only a few cows 
that come into this category 
and the milkers say that 
these do not cause too much 
bother. The herd is Jersey 
with a fairly young average 
age. Heifers present little 
trouble when being broken 
in to milking with the her- 
ringbone system and good 
handling is part of the 
reason. 

All the Bega milking area 
is now converted to bulk 
pick up and the Burgess 
farm has a spotless, brand 
new, 500 gal stainless steel 
tank in the milk room of the 
dairy shed. The tank is 
placed near a roll-up type 
door, giving excellent access 
to bulk tankers from _ the 
local co-op. 

The third room in _ the 
dairy is above the milking 
area and is used as a feed 
loft and automatic feeder to 
the bails. Feed consists of 
hammermilled lucerne hay 
and pollard. It is brought up 
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to the loft in bags via the 
outside stairs. 

The floor of the room is 
covered with the feed and, 
when I asked how it was 
distributed to the cows, one 
of the milkers scraped away 
some of the feed from near 
the wall. Set into the con- 
crete floor is a series of gal- 
vanised iron shutes which 
gravity feed into the special- 
ly made up mangers in the 
bails. 

They had experienced a 
little trouble with the feed 
“bridging” in the shutes and 
it was sometimes necessary 
to give it a little “persuas- 
ion” with a ramming stick, 
to flow more freely. 

Delivery to the mangers is 
through specially designed 
hoppers fitted with a regulat- 


Picturesque, but very functional 
design with the bulk tank just 
behind the roll up door on the 
left of the shed. 








Feed consists of normal pasture 
grazing, lucerne hay and pollard 
in the bails and regular feeds of 
grass silage for the herd. 


ing gate and two rope con- 
trols. Individual feed rates 
can be controlled for the 
cows to ensure that each 
gets her correct intake. The 
rope controls run through a 
series of pulleys to the edge 
of the pit area, for opera- 
tor convenience. 

At the time of my visit to 
the Bega area, it was still 
mid winter and Burgess was 
running between 140 and 
150 cows. In the summer his 


figures are up to 170. 

Expert advice is available 
in the form of the local 
Department of Agriculture 
officer C. Ubrihien. Ubrihien 
and his staff work in close 
co-operation with the dairy 
farmers of the district with 
advice on a multitude of 
problems. 


The cows on_ Burgess’ 


farm are grazed on high 
quality pasture which is irri- 


Galvanised iron shutes set into 
the concrete floor of the loft 
gravity feed the mangers in the 
milking area underneath. 


gated from the Bega River 
and they get supplementary 
feed from grass silage cut on 
the farm. The total storage 
is about 250 tons at the 
moment, in two pits. The sil- 
age is loaded onto a flat top 
trailer and distributed to the 
cows on the pasture in a 
number of runs up and 
down the paddock, giving 
all cows a fair chance to 
get at it. 


Cleanliness of the milking opera- 
tion is most evident when items 
such as the 500 gallon bulk tank 
are inspected on the farm. 


By the reaction of the 
cows as soon as the trailer 
entered the paddock, the 
silage must be extremely pal- 
atable — they practically 
ran to the back of the trailer 
and started eating as soon as 
the silage hit the ground. 

The cows are in extremely 
good condition and it is no 
wonder that the replacement 
stock bred from the herd is 
of such high quality. It is 
no mean feat to run 170 
cows on 203 acres but Bur- 
gess and his hands do it 
extremely well and — it 
would appear — do it 
extremely profitably too. 0 
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An exercise by the Bureau of Agricultural Econo: 


mics has shown lot feeding can be profitable in 
Australia — but there are many “ifs” and “buts”. 


T present feed and beef 
prices, fattening store 
cattle by dry lot feeding can 
be profitable in Australia — 
but only under special cir- 
cumstances. This is accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in_ its 
Beef Research Report No 5. 
Three major “ifs” are 
listed: 

@® Only young lightweight 
store cattle should be fatten- 
ed. 

® The purchase and sale 
price of the cattle should be 
timed to make the most of 
seasonal beef price move- 
ments. 

@ High energy rations 
containing about 80 percent 





ASK FOR DETAILS 

Thinking of going into the feed 
lot business? If you are, be sure 
to read thoroughly the new book- 
let “The Economics of Fattening 
Store Cattle by Dry Lot Feeding", 
published by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics as Beef Re- 
search Report No. 5. 

The report was prepared by 
G. G. Hirst and G. W. Reeves of 
the BAE beef section and was 
financed by the Australian Meat 
Research Committee. 





by weight of grain should 
be used. 


The top return on invest- 
ment with lot feeding should 
occur by fattening only one 
lot of cattle each year to 
take advantage of seasonal 
price peaks. 

For a 400 head lot oper- 
ated under these price con- 
ditions, a return of about 
7.6 percent could be ach- 
ieved — but only if light- 
weight cattle were fattened. 
The net return per head in 
this part of the BAE exer- 
cise was $5.45. 


Although total net returns 
might be higher if two lots 
of cattle were fattened each 
year while still taking advan- 
tage of seasonal prices, rates 
of return to outlay were 
expected to be lower. 


An attempt to operate a 
feed lot for 12 months of 
the year would probably 
result in, a loss on the oper- 
ation, “under average beef 
and feed prices and manage- 
ment”. 

The operation as studied 
by BAE is very sensitive to 
changes in the relationship 
between beef and _ feed 
prices. Using the best com- 
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bination of lot size, market- 
ing time and operation, a 
drop of 1.5 percent in fat 
cattle prices would cut net 
returns by $320 and provide 
no return to management — 
unless, of course, feed prices 
fell too. 

If feed prices rose two 
percent while beef prices 
remained the same, then the 
unit would again yield no 
return to management. 

The opposite applies too 
— a lift in fat stock prices, 
or a cut in feed costs, adds 
handsomely to the profit. 

Under “normal”  condi- 
tions gains of about 2.9lb 
liveweight per day could be 


expected over a fattening 


period of 90 days using high 
energy rations. The expected 
Total Digestive Nutrient — 
TDN — conversion ratios 
range from from 5 to 6.1 for 
store cattle of 5501b to 750 
Ib respectively. 

BAE could find no consis- 
tent difference in price per 
100ib dressed weight for 
Store or fat cattle. On aver- 
age, a premium for quality 
only seemed to be paid dur- 
ing drought. 

Movements in fat cattle 
prices according to season 





varied in size and time be- 


tween the States. Over a 
three month fattening period 
a maximum price rise of 22 
percent occurs in average 
years in WA, compared with 
nine percent in the eastern 
States. 

This rise starts in Febru- 
ary in WA and occurs in 
successive months in Adel- 
aide, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Brisbane. (See page 34.) 

Energy units were general- 
ly more expensive as rough- 
age, than as_ concentrates 
such as grain. Under almost 
all circumstances the opti- 
mum location for a feed lot 
would be at the feed source. 

By increasing the size of 
the lot from 100 head to 
400 there were important 
reductions in fixed costs per 
head — the cost of factors 
such as interest, depreciation, 
repairs and maintenance was 
spread over more animals. 

It was found that net 
returns from lot fattening 
were not enough to meet 
fixed costs, including inter- 
est, for lots smaller than 400 
head, except in drought time. 

Reductions in fixed costs 
per head for a feed lot of a 
given capacity could be 
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TABLE 1 ‘ 2LOT COST 

UV 

‘o* Capacity : s 

3 6 

IMPROVEMENTS heod aa 

100 20 300 400 4 £ 

s $ $ GG 
fencing 184 291 452 582 2.5 4.0 
yards 438 438 518 518 ae. = 49 
feed troughs 800 1,600 2,400 3,200 5.0 2.0 
corduroy 300 600 900 = 1,200 2.0 os 
hay shed 617 1,086 1,461 1,821 3.0 2.0 
grain shed 580 1,160 1,660 2,320 a4. 20 
hommer mill! 600 600 600 600 20: 20 
mixing shed 638 638 638 638 3.0 2.0 
grain auger 640 640 640 640 3.0 2.0 
cattle § sceles 375 375 375 375 20. 15 
tractor* 1,100 1,100 1,100 1,100 10.0 7.5 
trailer 600 600 600 600 10.0 5.0 

WATER SUPPLY 
earth dam* 405 810 1,240 1,650 — 3.0 
tank, stand 350 800 461,140 1,300 5.0 — 
pump, pipe 435 435 435 435 5.0. 2.0 
pump motor 206 206 206 206 5.0 2.0 
troughing 76 76 152 152 5.0 — 
concrete 53 53 106 106 2.0 — 
Total outlay 8,397 11,502 14,623 17,443 














*Only 50 percent of these items were charged to the feed lot, for they 
would be used jointly with other form activities. 




















TABLE Il FEED LOT NET RETURNS* 
Item Budget No. 1: Nommel Year Budget No. 4: Drought Yerr 
Feed lot capacity — head 
100 200 300 400 100 200 300 400 
eis $ ‘ $ $ $ 5 5 $ 
able 1) 8,397 11,508 14,623 17,443) 8,397 11,508 14.623 17,443 
Cash ovtlay: 
cattle 7,315 14,630 21,945 29,260) 6,490 12,980 19,470 25,940 
feed 3,483 6,966 10,450 13,932) 4,122 8,244 12,366 16.4889 
operating 
cost 780 8361,299 «#391,819 2,329 780 1,299 1,619 2,329 
Total outlay 19,975 34,403 48,837 62,964 19,789 34,031 48.278 62,220 
Annual equi- 
valent of 
total 
ahd 11,220 17,120 23,024 28,632 [11,173 17,026 22,885 28,444 
° net 
return 113 792 1,476 2,180 300 «621,164 2,034 £2,924 
Rate of re- %, %, % % wy "te e *% 
tum to an- 
nual equi- 
valent of 
total ovt- 1.01 4.63 6.41 7.62 2.7 6.8 8.9 10.3 
ley and 
manage- 
ment 





*Total outlay, net returns and rate of return to outloy and monage- 
ment, fatten one lot of 550 Ib store cattle over 90 days starting May. 
tAs the expenditure on cattle, feed and inward stock tronsport is cnly 
incurred over three months, one quarter of the total cost of these 
items is included, plus one-eighth of the estimated expenditure on 
repairs and maintenance and on those other items included in “‘ope- 
rating costs'’, as it is assumed thot they occur evenly throughout the 


three month fattening period. 





FEEDLOTTING MAY PAY 


achieved by expanding an- 
nual throughput but 
because no seasonal price 
margins could be expected 
under these conditions, profit 
per head would decrease at 
a faster rate than _ fixed 
costs per head, BAE said. 

In their study of beef 
lots, Hirst and Reeves looked 
at four different types of 
budgets and the capital cost 
of setting up feed lots of 


four different sizes — 100, 
200, 300, and 400 head. 
These capital costs are 
shown in Table I. 

The budgets, based on 
Sydney prices, were: 

® Budget No 1: It is 


assumed that the operator 
fattens only one lot of cattle 
each year, timed to take 
maximum advantage from 
the seasonal movement in 
beef prices — he buys stores 
in May and sells them fat 
in August. The lot would 
remain unused for about 
nine months of the year. 

® Budget No 2: This con- 
siders the effect of fattening 
two lots of cattle each year, 
with the two 90 day fatten- 
ing periods timed to take the 
maximum combined benefit 
from seasonal price move- 


ments. Stores are bought in 
March and June and sold 
fat in June and September. 

@ Budget No 3: Three lots 
of cattle are fattened each 
year and the operator 
ignores the seasonal beef 
price movements. 

® Budget No 4: The costs 
and returns from lot fatten- 
ing during drought are look- 
ed at here. It is the same 
as Budget No 1, but is based 
on higher feed costs and a 
margin for quality when the 
fat stock are sold. 

We will not take you 
through all four budgets, 
but will look briefly at Bud- 
gets No 1 and No 4 — the 
ones BAE showed to have 
the highest rate of return. 

The prices given in Table 
Il are based on Homebush, 
NSW prices. These are simi- 
lar to those other eastern 
States capital city markets 
with a movement in prices 
over the season of about 
nine percent. 

However, in Perth where 
the market has a_ seasonal 
movement of 22 percent, the 
rates of return may be sig- 
nificantly higher because of 
the greater difference be- 
tween selling and buying 


prices over the 90 days. 

In any calculation cf a 
prospective new venture it is 
essential to calculate what 
the investment could earn if 
the money was spent in an- 
other way — the opportunity 
cost. This varies with the 
situation on each and every 
property or district. 

BAE do not make this 
calculation, for the above 
reason. However as a guide 
they suggest comparing the 
7.62 percent earned by the 
400 head lot in Table II 
with, say, bank overdraft 
interest of 6.5 percent. This 
leaves $320 as the return to 
management in this situation 
above bank interest. 

In Budget No 4 — the 
drought study — the same 
marketing method as in No 
1 is applied, except that it 
is assumed the lot fed cattle 
will receive a $3 per 1001b 
dressed weight premium and 
feed prices are 2.17c a lb for 
grain sorghum and 2.72c a 
lb for lucerne hay, on the 
farm. 

If interest — opportunity 
cost — of 6.5 percent were 
deducted from the figures in 
Table II, then the return to 
management from a feed lot 


Australian 


of 400 head capacity weuld 
be some $1081, under the 
drought conditions assumed 
in this exercise. 

This does not mean it 
would pay to put up a feed 
lot for use only in drought 
times. Fixed costs — depre- 
ciation, interest, repairs and 
maintenance on a 400 
head lot amount to about 
$2240 a year and_ these 
would have to be met 
whether the lot was used or 
not. 

If the lot was used only 
in droughts, the average 
annual rate of return to out- 
lay would be lower than an 
overdraft rate of 6.5 percent 
even if droughts occurred 
every two years, BAE said. 

This report, and tables, is 
only a very brief summary 
of the BAE 50 pages of 
facts and figures. 

The study does not in any 
shape or form guarantee that 
someone going into a feed- 
lot would make exactly what 
BAE has predicted from this 
study — it could well be 
more or less depending on 
the circumstances. However, 
it is one of the most valu- 
able guides to come out in 
Australia on the subject. 0 
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The Oliver Big4 put power into big acreage farm- development of = he rang equipment. Look for the 
ing, and make possible round-the-clock operation. horsepower certification stam on every machine. 
Designed for heavy duty from the ground up the 
Oliver Big4 are engineered on the basis of a life- The Olivers have a big job to do and are built to 
time of practical experience in manufacture and do it. 


OLIVER 1850 OLIVER 1650 





Sole Australian Agents: 


THIESS EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS Pty. Ltd. 


N.S.W.: Alexander Avenue, Taren Point 2229. Phone: 525-4211. QUEENSLAND: Kerry Road, Archerfield 4108. Phone: 47-5122. VICTORIA: 568 | 
Phones: 314-4333, 314-4767, 314-4077. W.A.: 98 Belmont Avenue, Belmont, Perth 6104. Phone: 65-4722. SOME Saat, ee IEE, 
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THEIR MAIZE GROWS 


So you think you can grow maize? Most Australians 
are beginners in comparison with the American 
national champion maize growers. 


N Australia the record for 

maize production stands 
at 230 bush per acre. This 
yield would be in striking 
distance of a top ribbon 
when lined up against the 
top US producers. However, 
there is much many of our 
growers can learn from their 
US counterparts. 

Last season in the US Na- 
tional Corn Yield Contest 
17 out of the 412 US entries 
of 25 or more acres topped 
200 bush per acre. Missouri 
grower Orin Ross produced 
a crop going 240 bush an 
acre over 32 acres to take 
the top award. 

How did he do it? Accord- 
ing to a report by Farm 
Quarterly writer Rollie E. 
Deering, metal runners 8 in. 
wide by 12in. long devel- 
oped by Ross for his planter 
were a big help. 

These planter shoes _per- 
mitted faster more accurate 
planting | in. deep over the 
wide variation in soil types 


on the champion Missouri 
farm. Accuracy of planting is 
rated very highly by all the 
champions. 

This was stressed by T. 
and E. Remmers of Ne- 
braska whose crops were 
239.4 and 231.3 bushels — 
and second and third respec- 


tively — in the champion- 
ships. They bought a John 
Deere plateless planter to 


eliminate skips and doubles 
in their crops. 

Vacant spots in rows due 
to inaccurate planting cost 
fourth place getter Donald 
Armstrong of California 25 
bushels an acre from a crop 
which actually yielded 225.5 
bushels. 

Accurate planting is a key 
to these high yields, but 
other factors are also vital. 
Weed control is a major 
worry and many competitors 
in the 1969 competition used 
Sutan and atrazine sprays to 
kill grasses (see COUNTRY 
July 1969, page 12). 


Sutan, butylate, is a new 
maize herbicide just released 
in the US which is used in 
combination with a trazine to 
pick up late germinating 
grasses such as_ crabgrass, 
witchgrass and panic. It is 
under test here. 

In past seasons US grow- 
ers relied exclusively on 
various chemicals for weed 
control, but are tending to 
switch back to machinery 
cultivation of weeds. 

Seeding rates for the 
champions is above the US 
average by 5000 to 10,000 
seeds ar. acre. They talk in 
terms of 20,000 to 23,000 
plants per acre. 

Opinion seems equally di- 
vided on whether to chisel 
or mouldboard plough. 

Fertilising of course varies 
greatly from farm to farm 
depending on soil tvpe and 
past experience. One farmer 
is using a converted anhy- 
drous ammonia rig to inject 
40 gal per acre of propane 
gas. Another uses overhead 
pivot sprinklers to apply 
nitrogen, some _ phosphorus 
and potassium. 

Their techniques may be 





Dryland maize yields in Australia 
range from 40 to 60 bushels an 
acre, irrigated maize around 80 te 
90 bush mark. The record is 230 
bushels set by a NSW grower. 


way out, but they certainly 
achieve results worth study- 
ing by many _ Australian 
growers. 

People like Clive Storey, 
a seed increase grower from 
Atherton, Qld, working on 
QK37 (see this month’s 
cover and COUNTRY No- 
vember 1969, page 49) al- 
ready knows many of the 
tricks. 

Len Barnes, the Mudgee 
NSW grower who harvested 
230 bush per acre from five 
acres in the RAS 1969 maize 
competition might be able 
to offer a point or two to his 
US counterparts — and so 
could the five other Mudgee 
growers with crops over the 
200 bush mark. 

However, the average 
farmer growing 80-90 bush 
under irrigation, and the dry- 
land farmer with his 40-60 
bush average, could learn a 
lot from these techniques. [ 
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MULTI- 
PURPOSE 


MERINO FIXED 
FOR TYPE 


By JIM MAPLE-BROWN* 





The Fonthill Merino is one of the most promising 


developments by a practical breeder looking for 


both wool quality and meat type in his stock. 


JN some ways the term 

“new breed” is appropri- 
ate to the Fonthill concept 
and in some ways it is not. 
It does divorce the Fonthill 
concept from the traditional 
Australian image of a Mer- 
ino, and this is good, as it 
may encourage people to 
evaluate this pure Merino 
strain on its own economic 
merits, rather than compare 
it with what is now accepted 
as a typical Merino. 

But the term has some dis- 
advantage, because I am sure 
the only way to breed .a 
sheep completely prepotent 
for wool of 64s count and 
finer — 23 microns or less 
— is with pure or near pure 
fine Merino blood. 

No one breed or strain of 
sheep can produce economic- 
ally for all markets or in all 
environments. 

In animal breeding, this 
means the environment — 
both economic and physical 
— in which the animal will 
be required to show a profit 
for its owner. The breeder 
must also take into account 
such things as likely market 
trends and changes in the 
structure of the community. 

In the high rainfall zone 
near Goulburn, NSW, where 
I farm it has become in- 


*Jim Maple-Brown is studmaster 
of the historic Springfield Saxon 
Stud, Springfield, Goulburn. His 
Fonthill Stud is run on the prop- 
erty of that name near Lake 
Bathurst, some miles to the south 
of Springfield on the New South 
Wales Southern Tablelands. 


creasingly clear that the tra- 
ditional type of Australian 
Merino is not meeting the 
farmer’s requirements. The 
swing to crossbreeding for 
the meat market is proof. 
What are the changes that 
have taken place? — 

First, the great increase in 
pasture improvement and 
the use of superphosphate 
have completely altered the 
physical environment. 

Second, with a growing 
population in Australia and 
improving transport to over- 
seas markets, the demand for 
meat is gradually increasing, 
and there are grounds for 
expecting that in the long 
term it will increase in price 
at least at an equal rate to 
the inflation of the Austra- 
lian dollar. In other words 
the meat producer should 
maintain his _ purchasing 
power. 

With wool the position is 
different. It is virtually all 
exported and rising living 
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Buyers from all States operate at 
the annual Fonthill sales held 
near Goulburn NSW when the 
meat type Merinos are sold. 





standards or high rates of 
inflation in Australia have 
little effect upon the prices 
paid to the grower. 


The third factor concerns 
the need for an _ easy-care 
sheep. Suitable labor is be- 
coming difficult to get, and 
it takes a bigger percentage 
of the wool cheque. 

The industry cannot af- 
ford to pay below going 


A typical 12-month-old Fonthill 
ram is checked by Maple-Brown 
in an elevated classing and weigh- 
ing race. This sheep went 153 Ib. 


rates for labor, as to be suc- 
cessful it must employ men 
of high standard. So the em- 
phasis could be moving 
more towards a _ mini-care 
sheep and slightly away from 
the maxi-production animal. 

The possibility of develop- 
ing a Merino to suit these 
changing circumstances was 
demonstrated when on a 
visit to USA in 1950 I saw 





the type that was proving 
economic in that environ- 
ment. On my return there 
was a chance to experiment 
with two Texas Rambouil- 
lets imported that year by 
Ray Bladwell of Goulburn. 

The next step in the de- 
velopment of the Fonthill 
concept came a little over 
two years ago when I went 
to South Africa, met T. P. 
Van de Walt and saw the 
Letelle Merino which he had 
developed. 


LAMB TRIAL 


This proved beyond doubt 
what could be done with 
sure Merino sheep. To sec- 
ure independent evidence of 
their meat potential I asked 
the South African Meat Pro- 
ducers co-op to assess this 
breed in the pure form as a 
orime lamb producer. Here 
3S a summary: 

The average weight of the 
tambs born was about 11 lb. 

At the first weighing the 
‘ambs averaged 18.91b and 
the average weight a month 
ater was 40.3 1b which rep- 


resents a live weight gain of 
21.41b in 30 days — an 
average daily gain of 0.71 Ib. 
During the second month 
the weight gains were even 
better: 24.7 1b in 30 days, an 
average daily gain of 0.82 
lb. 

During the third month 
the lanibs gained an average 
of 19.31b in 32 days, an 


average daily gain of 0.6lb. 


It had originally been 
planned to market the lambs 
at this stage — about 100 
days. The period from the 
initial weighing date to this 
date was 92 days and the 
average total live weight 
gain per lamb was 64.9 lb: 
an average daily gain of 
0.711b per lamb for the 


period. 
Because of quota restric- 
tions, however, the lambs 


could only be marketed 17 
days later. During this per- 
iod, the lambs only gained 
an average of 6l1b_ live 
weight, or 0.351b per lamb 
per day. 

Over the entire 109 days 
the lambs gained an average 


of 70.91lb in live weight — 
an average daily gain of 
0.65 lb. Average final live 
weight on the farm was 89.8 
Ib. 

Average warm _ carcase 
weight was 42.31b, repre- 
senting an average dressing 
percentage of 47.0 percent. 
All carcases were graded 
super — the highest grade 
for lamb in South Africa. 

A characteristic was the 
excellent fleshing throughout 
and the fact that there was 
hardly any superfluous kid- 
ney and channel fat. Al- 
though the majority of car- 
cases showed a good even 
distribution of subcutaneous 
fat, a few were inclined to 
have a little too much sub- 
cutaneous fat. 

The average eye muscle 
area was 15.4sq cm. 


GROWTH RATE 


So these conclusions can 
be drawn from the study: 
® Rate of growth of the 
lambs can be regarded as 
excellent. 

@® If maximum use is to be 


These four tooth Fonthill stud 
rams were photographed after be- 
ing used throughout last sun:mer. 
Note the meaty hindquarters. 


made of this fast growth 
tate, lambs should not be 
marketed older than 100 
days of age. 

@ The fact that some car- 
cases were inclined to have 
too much subcutaneous fat 
also indicates that the lambs 
could have been marketed 
earlier. 

@ Because fat deposition is 
expensive in terms of nutri- 
ents and because it can re- 
tard the growth rate consid- 
erably, it is also desirable, 
from an economic point of 
view, to market the lambs 
at an earlier age. 

® Unfortunately the bone: 
muscle: fat relationship in 
these carcases could not be 
determined, but indications 
are that it was good. 

I believe Van de Walt is 
the world’s leading authority 
on breeding this type of 
Merino. Since 1920 he has 
learnt by observation and 
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The open face of the Fonthill 
Merino is a feature Maple-Brown 
regards as extremely important 
in the stud’s selection program. 


my © hr ks be 


Young ewes, 15 months old, 
show the plain body wanted at 
Fonthill. Their liveweight averaged 
110 Ib and their cut 11 Ib. 
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Prime Dorset Hom sired lambs 
were produced from this flock of 
mixed age Fonthill ewes in the 
station's September drop. 





experiment the compromises 
that are necessary to achieve 
a truly balanced Merino. 

The quarantine regulations 
make it impossible to im- 
port Letelles but for two 
years now I _ have _ been 
applying his selection pres- 
sures and breeding principles 
at Fonthill with pleasing re- 
sults. The main breeding 
principles behind this concept 
being: 

Should it become econom- 
ically desirable in Australia 
to breed large numbers of 
fine wool prime lamb moth- 
ers quickly, then it is only 
possible to do this with 
genetically fine-wool rams. 

Fortunately it has been 
proved that fine wool is gen- 
etically dominant over strong 
wool. A pure Saxon or Ram- 
bouillet Merino ram can in 
two crosses produce a med- 
ium to fine wool sheep from 
almost any ewe. 

This makes it vitally im- 
portant to the ultimate suc- 
cess of breeding a balanced 
Merino that only pure fine 
wool genes are used in its 
evolution. 

Probably the most import- 
ant production attributes for 
a balanced breed is that the 
ewe should be a good milker, 
as on this hinges the ability 
of the lamb to grow early 
and reach satisfactory wean- 
ing weight. 


Most research I have stud- 
ied points to open faced 
sheep producing more pounds 
of lamb per ewe at weaning 
than do wooly faced sheep 
of the same strain, even 
though they are kept wigged. 

The Letelle is a very open 
faced sheep and Van de 
Walt says that a heavy belly 
covering is undesirable as 
the blood supply in_ this 
region has to feed both the 
wool growing follicles and 
the milk vessels. 

This makes sense to me 
and is substantiated by the 
undoubted mothering ability 
of the Border Leicester Mer- 
ino cross ewe which is on 
average an open faced sheep 
with bare legs and light 
belly. Therefore I believe 
the open face is only the 
value in this context because 
it indicates good mothering 
ability. 


A BALANCE 


As in all things, there must 
be a balance here, if weight 
of lamb weaned is pushed 
to the genetic limit of the 
species either by high twin- 
ning rates or larger single 
lambs, then the amount of 
wool cut per head may fall 
away alarmingly. 

In the Letelle and at Font- 
hill reasonable weights of 
wool are produced by keep- 
ing the fleece very dense on 
a large plain body. Density 
of fleece is maintained by 
having considerable pin 
wrinkle in the skin. This can, 
I have read, increase the 
skin area on a sheep by 50 
percent without producing 
any flaps or heavy neck 
folds which are definitely 
undesirable on this type of 
sheep as, apart from any- 
thing else, they reduce the 
easy care advantages. 

One of _ the principal 
things to keep in mind when 
breeding this type of Mer- 
ino is that all the required 
production attributes are 
well within the genetic 
potential of the strain you 
are working with. This makes 
for uniformity and reduces 
the culling rate — two points 
of great economic import- 
ance in sheep farming. 

Now I am going to speci- 
fy what I consider to be the 
main attributes of a balanc- 
2d Merino, all well within 
the breed’s genetic poten- 
al: 


@ It must be prepotent for 
wool type to ensure a rapid 
mcrease in numbers should 


this become necessary. 

@® The wool should be 64s 
and finer and not longer than 
3.75in. with 12 months’ 


growth. 

@® Ewes should weigh an 
average of 130 to 1401b 
when fully matured, in good 
condition and cut in the 
range 10 to 14lb of wool. 
@® The Merinos’ ability to 
breed at all seasons of the 
year must be retained and 
ewes should mark 100-120 
percent of lambs if well fed. 
There must be a minimum 
of lambing problems, losses 
of economic importance must 
not be sustained when lamb- 
ing is unsupervised. 

@ Mature rams_ should 
weight 180-200Ib and reach 
these weights at about two 
years. They should cut about 
11b of wool for every 101b 
body weight. 

@ Lambs should be capable 
of putting on better than 
0.6 lb per day live weight, up 
to at least 80 lb. 

@ The breed must be free, 
or nearly free, from fleece 
rot as its course may be 
mainly in the higher rain- 
fall areas. Special attention 
must be paid to breeding 
sound footed sheep, it is 
doubtful if a Merino can 
ever be as resistant to foot 
troubles as, say, a Romney 
Marsh but my experience at 
Goulburn leads me to the 
conclusion that the balanced 
Merino is quite a lot more 
resistant to these troubles 
than the traditional Merino. 
@ Productive ability must 
be retained in old age, say 
up to seven or eight years 
under good management. 
The Saxon Merino already 
enjoys a good reputation in 
this regard. 

Basically, the more types 
of pure Merino we have in 
Australia the better. This 
gives the industry flexibility 
within the changing environ- 
ment. 


PURE MERINO 


This becomes vital if we 
wish to continue as_ the 
world’s leading fine wool 
producing country, as in that 
case crossbreeding is not a 
viable method of changing 
the production attributes of 
our sheep. This has to be 
done within the Merino 
breed. (See COUNTRY, 
November, 1969, page 34.) 

Each Merino strain must 
be assessed on the total in- 
come it can produce under 
particular market and graz- 





ing conditions, so that the 


farmer can_ exercise his 
judgment of these paramet- 
ers when deciding which 
type of sheep to breed. 

The yardstick for meas- 
uring a sheep’s performance 
must be net income per acre 
over, say, 10 years. At pres- 
ent I believe we are inclined 
to over-emphasise single pro- 
duction attributes such as 
weight of wool cut, number 
of lambs born, number of 
sheep run per acre. These 
figures are not good indica- 
tors of long term productiv- 
ity. 
In the current economic 
environment I think the bal- 
anced Merino will be of 
most value to the industry 
as a replacement for the 
traditional prime lamb 
mother. 

A pure Merino ewe would 
return more money for wool 
and also give great flexibility 
to the producer — it is pos- 
sible to change from prime 
lamb production to Merino 


Jim Maple-Brown 


wether production by chang- 
ing rams and the ewe has 
the added advantage that she 
will lamb at any season. 

What the future holds is 
not easy to foresee but I 
have the notion that this 
balanced type Merino has 
several production attributes 
that will make it more valu- 
able as time passes. 





THE TWO-WAY BET 


COUNTRY has taken a keen 
interest in development of a dual 
purpose sheep — one with the 
wool quality of a Merino and 
the lamb or mutton qualities of 
a crossbred. 

Fonthill work has been featured 
in the past — in the issues of 
September 1967, page 16; Janu- 
ary 1968, page 32 and August 
1969, page 69. 

Other important reports on dual 
purpose sheep production include 
features in December 1968, page 
22; and November 1969, page 
34. 
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RUNNING 
PEOPLE 
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A farmer near Canberra has come up with a bright 
idea — he subdivided his property into 17 blocks, 
sold them as suburban farms, then leased back the 
land from the new owners to run his livestock. 


"THINKING of subdivid- 

ing the property to meet 
demands from land-hungry 
urbanites? 

Many landowners today 
on the perimeter of expand- 
ing cities are faced with this 
real situation. They have to 
face the fact that suburbia 
reaches out its arms for 
more and more land to run 
people rather than our tradi- 
tional forms of agriculture. 

Here an entirely new situ- 
ation of selling land arises 
with the emphasis on what 
a householder — probably 
from a suburban street — 
needs rather than the amount 


of super applied or the 
number of sheep shorn. 
One such subdivider on 
the Southern Tablelands, 
near expanding Canberra, 
told COUNTRY of his ex- 
perience of the problems and 
advantages of subdividing a 
sheep and cattle property. 
The size of the property 
was 980 acres of undulating 
granite country with light 
stands of timber left as wind- 
breaks. Originally divided 


Not all subdivisions can be work- 
ed as intensively as these — but 
they can still provide a good pro- 
fit for both the subdivider and the 
buyer with a job in town. 





into 10 paddocks, it ran 
2300 sheep and 40 head of 
cattle while 150 acres were 
reserved for cropping. It is 
now divided into 17 “farm” 
blocks ranging in size from 
41 to 90 acres. 

Here is the way our inter- 
view went: 
COUNTRY: What are the 
first steps to take when con- 
sidering sub-division? 
ANSWER: The local shire 
clerk was a great help to 
me. I would suggest talking 
over what you have in mind 
with the shire clerk and then 
find out the feeling of the 
local Shire councillors. It is 
in their hands whether the 
sub-division is accepted or 
not. 
COUNTRY: What are the 
costs involved in making a 
sub-division such as this? 
ANSWER: Costs are natur- 
ally a big consideration. This 
area, which has a bitumen 
road on two boundaries, had 
to have an access road con- 
structed into’ the centre for 
two thirds of a mile. The 
accepted tender for this was 
$5000. It has to be a gravel 
road 12 ft wide on an 18 ft 
formation and built to Main 
Roads Board specifications. 

Other costs include sur- 
veying. In this case, a priv- 
ate firm did the job and 
charged $2000. Fencing the 
boundaries of the blocks 
was another cost. This con- 
sists of six-rung hinge joint 
with four 10g wires — no 
bars because “Horses and 
barbed wire don’t mix”. 

After this, there are soli- 


citor’s fees — about $100 a 
contract after the sale has 
been aranged — and agent’s 
commission which ranges 
from $8 to $10 an acre. 
COUNTRY: Any tips con- 
cerning agents? 

ANSWER: Yes. Choose a 
good live wire one for a 
start and pick your agents 
where the buyers are most 
likely to be. That sounds an 
obvious piece of advice, but 
many country men use the 
agents they are used to, the 
ones who sell their stock and 
crops. It’s a different situa- 
tion selling a place to live 
or a hobby farm. 

On the other hand, city 
agents know little about the 
country and “get bushed”. 
It’s a good idea to take the 
buyers around yourself but 


Water on every block would be 
a good policy for anyone interest- 
ed in subdivision and sale of land. 
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The property described here was 
near Canberra. Buyers were peo- 
ple who wanted a small farm 
“away from it all'’. 


let the agent do the job he’s 
paid for, of selling. 
COUNTRY: If you had the 
job of sub-dividing and sell- 
ing all over again, what 
would you have done differ- 
ently? 
ANSWER: I would have 
worked over and over the 
sub-division again and again 
before it was surveyed to 
look for trees and building 
sites which could be fenced 
into every block. One nat- 
urally tends to look at the 
project from a_ grazier’s 
angle rather than a_ sub- 
division for city tastes. 
Making provision for water 
on each block would also be 
an advantage for sale. Lack 
of water, although putting 
down bores may be simple, 





tends to frighten the city 
buyer off. 
COUNTRY: Any 
points on selling? 
ANSWER: We now have 
half cash down and the 
rest over five years. 
COUNTRY: Who are most 
of your buyers and why do 
they want land? 
ANSWER: Some buyers look 
at the blocks as a retirement 
proposition. Others are com- 
mutors who want to live in 
the country and work in the 
town — we are only half 
an hour away by black top 
road from city offices. 
Others just want to own 
a piece of country for a 
hobby, such as cattle rais- 
ing, and there are also fringe 
tax benefits in being prim- 
ary producers. 
COUNTRY: Can you make 
use of the land during and 
after sales? 
ANSWER: I still run about 
1700 sheep and 30 head of 
cattle, mostly on a rotation 
system. Often the buyers 
can’t afford to stock for 
some time and the blocks 
can be leased back for up 
to $3 an acre, depending 
on whether they are sheep 
or cattle blocks. This helps 
the buyers, too, as it pays 
his rates. 
COUNTRY: Was there any 
opposition to the sub-divis- 
ion from any authorities? 
ANSWER: Even though the- 
blocks are not reducible in 
size below 40 acres, and the 
Shire Council had the final 
decision, they had an urgent 
telegram from the NSW 
State Planning Authority not 
to pass the project until the 
authority’s representative had 
a look at the scheme. The 
Shire Council chose to ig- 
nore this and went ahead to 
give permission for the sub- 
division. 


other 
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Soil tests — a “great aid”, or “completely use- 
less’? Some farmers hold one view, some the other 
view. This report puts the issue into perspective. 


At sowing time farmers 

turn their attention to the 
use of fertilisers — what to 
use and how much. Over the 
past five years great interest 
has developed in the use of 
soil testing as a technique in 
answering these basic ques- 
tions. 

At the moment, in NSW 
alone, at least two fertiliser 
companies provide a soil test- 
ing service to farmers as does 
also the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Unfortunately most farm- 
ers do not appreciate the 
limitations of soil testing. 
Consequently when a ferti- 
liser prediction following a 
soil test proves to be wrong 
they tend to completely dis- 
count the value of soil testing. 

To regard a soil test as in- 
fallible or, at the other ex- 
treme, to regard it as value- 
less are both equally faulty 
attitudes. To make the most 
intelligent use of a soil test 
and not be disillusioned in the 
cases where it proves to be 
misleading, the farmer must 
understand its shortcomings. 

@ The research program on 
which the current soil testing 
services in northern NSW are 
based was carried out by J. 
Esdaile of the Department of 
Agriculture and Dr J. Col- 
well of CSIRO. 

® Forty-nine field fertiliser 
experiments were carried out 
in the northern wheat belt 
from 1962 to 1964. Yield res- 
ponses by wheat to phosphate 
and nitrogen fertilisers were 


measured. Various measure- 
ments were also made on the 
soils at each i 

site. the most important for 
the purpose of soil testing 
being the amount of so-called 
available phosphorus. 

As in all biological meas- 
urements, particularly in agri- 
culture, the results were very 
variable and only a general 
relationship could be estab- 
lished between the response 
to superphosphate and the 
soil phosphorus level. 

The results showed that if 
the soil phosphorus level was 
greater than 35 parts per mil- 
lion no yield response could 
be expected from applying 
superphosphate. 

In the range ey to 35 
ppm there were experi- 
ments conducted and of 
these only nine responded to 
superphosphate. This means 
cage he — sar oering i A 16 
to 35 ppm phosphorus there 
is only a 64 percent chance 
of gaining any response from 
applied superphosphate. 

Where the soil test was 
below 16ppm only one of 
the 29 trials failed to give a 
response to superphosphate. 

Thus the research results 
show that soils can be classi- 
fied into at least three cate- 
gories of deficiency by soil 


testing: ; 
@ Above 35ppm soil 

phosphorus is adequate and 

no applied phosphate is 
uired. 


“ Between 16 and 35 ppm 
soil phosphorus is marginal, 








and yield responses’ to 
applied phosphate may or 
may not occur. 


@ Below 16 ppm soil phos- 
phorus is deficient and yield 
responses are almost certain. 

The second major limita- 
tion involved in the use of 
soil testing is in predicting 
the actual amount of fertili- 
ser required to give the maxi- 
mum economic yield. Here 
soil testing is less reliable 
than in predicting a simple 
yield response. Again we will 
illustrate this problem by 
referring to the _ original 
research results. 


Of the nine experiments in 
the marginal soil test range 
of 16 to 35 ppm which re- 
sponded to superphosphate, 
the amount of fertiliser re- 
quired to give the highest eco- 
nomic yield varied from 28 1b 
to more than 400 lb per acre. 


Two experiments in this 
range required more than 
400 lb per acre — one had a 
soil test of 22 ppm and the 
other had a soil test of 30 
ppm. 

In the experiments on the 
very deficient soils contain- 
ing less than 16 ppm phos- 
phorus the best rate of super- 
phosphate varied from 43 Ib 
to more than 400lb per 
acre. 

Again there was little rela- 


tionship between the best 
rate of superphosphate and 


the soil test. For example in 
four experiments with a soil 
test of 10 ppm the best rates 
of superphosphate were 100, 
155, 160, and more than 400 
Ib per acre respectively. 


When we examine these 
research results in this way 
we cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that soil testing has seri- 
ous limitations for predicting 
fertiliser requirements. 


The variability of the re- 
search data is such that a 
soil test can only be used as 
a rough guide to the phos- 
phate requirements of a crop. 


However it must be em- 
phasised that it is the only 
guide we have, and if intel- 
ligently used it can make a 
big contribution to increas- 
ing the efficiency of fertiliser 
usage. 


Fertiliser advisory services 
based on soil testing alone 
often overlook the import- 
ance of other environmental 
factors. A_ soil test value 
represents only one aspect of 
the chemical properties of a 
soil. 

Other chemical properties 
and soil physical characteris- 
tics are not reflected in a soil 
test value. It is often found 
that soils belonging to a spe- 
cific group — commonly 
known as a soil type — have 
similar chemical and physical 
properties. Thus if the soil 
type, as well as the soil test 
value, is known some of the 


odd results based on soil test- 
ing as a single criteria can be 
eliminated. 

Two specific examples of 
this have been found in nor- 
thern NSW wheat belt soils. 

The acidic red loams of the 
Inverell district sometimes 
have relatively high soil test 
values — up to 30ppm — 
and yet give profitable re- 
sponses to very high rates of 
super of more than 400 Ib per 
acre. 


At the other end of the 
scale are the very hard-setting 
grey clays of the Moree dis- 
trict which usually have very 
low soil test values — less 
than 10 ppm — but do not 
require more than about 60 
lb of super per acre. 

Research into diagnostic 
techniques for predicting the 
fertiliser requirements of 
crops is continuing and there 
is little doubt that some of 
the problems involved in the 
use of soil testing will be 
solved. 


At Tamworth Agricultural 
Research Station differential 
requirements for fertiliser by 
different wheat varieties are 
being studied as well as the 
effect of seasonal conditions 
on yield and fertiliser. 

In conclusion I would like 
to present a table which can 
be used to interpret a soil test 
result of phosphate. Variabi- 
lity of research data pre- 
cludes finer predictions than 
those on page 60. O 


Soil samples are checked at the 
Tamworth research station by re- 
search officer, 1. C. R. Holford. 
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Two contractors in northern NSW have turned a 
district and community problem into a sound busi- 
ness: and provided a valuable farm service. 


N the cotton country 


around Wee Waa, NSW, 
there are two young men 
who must have read Marvin 
Small’s book “How to Make 
More Money”. They are ap- 
plying Small’s principle that 
“to find a need and fill it” 
is the secret of success. 

These young men found a 
need and are now occupied 
in filling it. If their progress 





Ross Pratley and Peter Hendricks 
stand in the doorway of their 
office, which was modified from 
one of the typical living units. 





The general 
Waa 


is any indication, they are 
well on the way to success. 
Here is their story as they 
told it to me. 

Ross Pratley and Peter 
Hendriks were partners in a 
chipping contract on the cot- 
ton properties in the Wee 
Waa district: Ross is an Aus- 
tralian born in Burwood, a 
suburb of Sydney. Peter is 
a Dutchman born in Leyden, 


layout of the Wee 
workers camp. Sleeping 
units are at left, while the buses 
parked by the ‘‘green’’. 
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Holland. Both are married 
with four children. 

' To obtain workers for 
their chipping contract Peter 
and Ross used to go to the 
camps on the bank of the 
Namoi River. Here was to 
be found a collection of men 
who had wandered to the 
district in search of work. 
The white men came alone 
but the Aborigines brought 
their families. 

There is no accommoda- 
tion on the riverbank. Food 
is cooked in the open and 
beds are the ground under 
trees. There is a tendency 
under such circumstances for 
men to neglect proper food, 
so many available workers 
were in no shape to do the 
work required. 

Allied to the chipping 
contract, which consists of 
chipping weeds from _ be- 
tween the cotton rows, Ross 
and Peter had a bus run 
based in Wee Waa, to trans- 
port rural workers to and 
from their jobs daily. 

Peter saw the need for 
organising itinerant rural 
labor. He and Ross formed 
themselves into a company 
Pratley and Hendriks 
Pty Ltd — and established 
themselves on the outskirts 
of Wee Waa. 

This was two years ago. 
Up to that time there were 
about 25 labor contractors 
working principally from the 
river bank. | 

Peter and Ross _ started 
with 24 sleeping units for 
their workers, each contain- 
ing two beds with ample 
room for gear. The units 
were erected around a cen- 
tral space of grass and trees, 
which reminds me of a vil- 
lage green rather than a 
camp. A_ kitchen, shower 


block and laundry facilities 


were established with the 
original units. 

Building was in the hands 
of a Canadian company, with 
a branch in South Australia, 
called Wowic Industries, a 
breakdown of World Wide 
Camps. The construction is 
of mahogany ply with alu- 
minium windows and _ alu- 
minium fly doors. 

In the unit I inspected was 
a guitar, a fox pelt tacked to 
the wall, fishing gear, books 


PROBLEM FREE CONTRACT 


we 





and personal bits and pieces. 
The place was tidy, and this 
is not the responsibility of 
the tenants as a cleaner is 
employed to keep the units 
in order. 

A staff of 11 looks after 
the workers and maintains 
the village. They now have 
64 two bed sleeping units. 

The project works like 
this. A man can come to the 
cotton district looking for 
work without a cent in his 
pocket. Provided he looks a 
decent type and passes the 
scrutiny of both partners, he 
is allotted living accommo- 
dation, given meals and use 
of all facilities, the cost of 
which is taken from his 
wages when he gets a job. 

The residents of this camp 
are actually in the employ 
of Pratley and Hendriks, 
who have contracts with vari- 
ous farmers for labor. The 
workers are paid from the 
camp office and the property 
owner is billed for their 
work. 

There is assistance given 
by the partners in many 
ways to their workers, in- 
cluding banking facilities. 
Residents are usually be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 58 
years, although one worker 
is considerably older and is 
one of the best heavy equip- 
ment drivers on the place. 

Every kind of rural work 
is obtained for the men by 
Ross and Peter, from garden- 
ing and chipping through to 
tractor driving — and em- 
bracing everything in be- 
tween. And jobs can be for 
one day to a week to months. 

The workers from this 
camp are taken by bus and 
returned home free of charge. 
And the fleet of buses is a 
noticeable feature of the 
camp. 


ABOR 


There is neither color nor 
creed discrimination in the 
village. The only require- 
ment is that the men help 
themselves and are prepared 
to live amicably with others. 
The only rules are_ those 
which are necessary to pre- 
serve order and decency. 
One of these is, no liquor 
in the units. 

This rule brought before 
the partners the need for pro- 
vision for recreation. Here 
they were faced with a prob- 
lem. They had to decide 
whether they would complete 
the extensive dining, can- 
teen and kitchen project as 
they had initially envisaged 
it, or whether to cut it down 
and erect a recreation room. 

They decided to build the 
food block as at first plan- 
ned. This contains a large 
dining area with numerous 
tables and chairs of modern 
style and plenty of windows. 
A small shop has been built 
into one corner. A long serv- 
ing counter caters for a good 
number at a time, and the 
kitchen is equipped with 
large ranges, plenty of cup- 
boards and racks and a cold 
room. 

The planned recreation 
unit is to be 50 ft by 30 ft. 
It will contain two billiard 





The central grassed space at the 
camp provides «a recreation area 
for the workers employed by 
Pratley and Hendricks. 


By K. LLOYD 


tables, two table tennis 
tables, four dart boards, six 
card tables, as well as other 
tables for reading, writing 
and so on. This will, the 
partners hope, also include 
a wet bar, very necessary to 
overcome the problem of 
drinking in units. 

This is a camp for men 
only and the residents tend 
to stay. One man arrived 
before the units were built. 
He bunked down on the site 
and cooked his food in the 
open until the kitchen was 
ready. He is still living there. 

During the chipping sea- 
son on the cotton, from 
November to February, 
many university students 
come to find vacational work 
and live in the village. 

The project can be right- 
ly called a workers’ pool. 
It has, however, been ex- 
panded to cater for the 
essential needs of the work- 
er in addition to obtaining 
work for him. 

The foregoing suggests 
that the service is exclusively 
for the rural worker, but this 
is not so. Farmers in the 
area benefit from their con- 
tracts with Pratley and Hen- 
driks equally in the follow- 
ing way. 

In the past, property own- 
ers were obliged to erect 
extensive accommodation for 
itinerant rural workers which 
might be used for only a 
few days in a season. 


The laundry at the Wee Waa 
camp. A_ showerblock, kitchen, 
dining hall, shop and recreation 
area are also provided. 


This is no proposition for 
the farmer. 

Now he can apply to the 
camp for a man for any job 
except staff positions, with 
the added advantage that his 
employee is brought to and 
from his property but lives 
in the camp. 

If a worker is sent to a 
farmer and proves unsuit- 
able, the farmer can termin- 
ate the employment immedi- 
ately and ask for a replace- 
ment. He can take several 
replacements until he is 
satisfied that he has the man 
for the job, at no extra cost 
for the replacements. He 
need not have the trouble 
of making up wages which 
are paid from the camp 
Office. 

The whole scheme is 
really an extension of the 








- original chipping contract in 


which Ross and Peter were 
partners. They know all the 
problems from the points of 
view of the employer and 
the employee and are there- 
fore in a good position to 
deal adequately with them. 

The partners insist upon a 
spirit of integrity on the 
place and recommend their 
workers to the farmer by 
standing behind the work 
their employees do. Until the 
farmer is satisfied that he 
has the right employee, they 
consider the job not com- 
pleted. 

I think of the camp as a 
village. It is the most attrac- 
tive worker’s camp I have 
seen. The workers are not 
stranded in their units. They 
can use the central space 
under the trees, or relax in 
the dining area. 

I told Peter and Ross 
when I interviewed them in 
the office that it seemed to 
me more than a camp and 
more workmanlike than a 
village. They said they had 
been tossing about various 
names for some time, be- 
cause they felt this way 
about the place. They now 
think they may call it Honi- 
ara — a Hawaiian name 
meaning Eastern Breeze. 

The accompanying photo- 
graph of the two partners 
standing in the doorway of 
the office will give an idea of 
the appearance of the sleep- 
ing units, as this office is a 
typical two-bed unit con- 
verted for their purposes. 

This camp caters mainly 
for workers on the cotton 
properties which are putting 
greatly increased acreage 
under cotton each year. But 
it is a flexible project which 
could be successful in any 
rural area of Australia. © 


WHY LAMB 





PRICES WERE LOW 


NZ lamb has been blamed for the current ills of 
our prime lamb market — but what are the facts? 





Why did the bottom fall out of 
the market for quality lambs last 
year? According to this report a 


boom in production was the 
cause, not imports from NZ. 


VERAGE Australian sale- 
yard prices for lamb 
plunged to a seven-year low 
last financial year. The aver- 
age monthly lamb price at 
Homebush, NSW, for the 
year was 17.5c a lb, and the 
average at Newmarket, Vic, 
was down to 16.9c a Ib. 

These prices were at least 
4-5c a lb lower than for the 
past five years or so. 

Disgruntled lamb produc- 
ers have been searching for 
a culprit on which to pin 
their woes. Imports from 
NZ have taken more than 
their fair share of blame. 
However, this claim has to 
be analysed objectively. 

The import duty on NZ 
lamb was eliminated in Jan- 
uary, 1968, under the pro- 
visions of the NZ-Australia 
Free Trade Agreement. Des- 
pite the plaintive cries of 
local producers, lamb im- 
ports from NZ totalled 970 
tons in 1968. Last year im- 
ports from NZ ran at not 
much more than one-sixth 
the 1968 rate. 

The truth is that Austra- 
lian lamb producers need 
look no further than inside 
their own boundary fences 
to discover the cause of their 
problems. 

The reason for the price 
plunge last financial year 
was, quite simply, the rec- 
ord level of lamb produc- 
tion at home. The trend in 
total Australian lamb pro- 
duction over the past decade 
tells the story: 


Year Tons 
1959-60 ooo... ee 203,000 
1960-61 oo... 207,000 
1961-62 ou... 219,000 
1962-63 ..........ecccesee es 231,000 
1963-64 oo... 225,000 
1964-65 ooo... 224,000 
1965-66 000.0... 209,000 
1966-67 ..........0...cc 237,000 
1967-68 ....0.....e. 242,000 
1968-69 o.oo. 302,000 


The increase in lamb pro- 
duction last year was, in 
fact, the biggest increase 
recorded in a single year for 
more than 30 years. 
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The reasons for the in- 
crease — interesting though 
they are — do not concern 
us here. It is the impact of 
the increase that is of im- 
mediate interest. 

An important assumption 
has already been made: that 
the level of supply is crucial 
in determining price. How- 
ever, this assumption needs 
careful examination — as 
does its practical effect. 


The interplay of supply 
and demand are the cliches 
of economic theory. Unfor- 
tunately, in our real world 
information on supply and 
demand — when it is avail- 
able, which is not often — 
rarely provides practical help 
in determining market prices. 

However, with lamb mar- 
keting in Australia, economic 
theory comes very close to 
paralleling economic reality. 
In fact a quite remarkable 
correlation appears to exist 
between supply levels and 
price. 

Look closely at the two 
graphs. No economic theor- 
ist could ask for a _ better 
price: supply correlation. As 
supply goes up, so _ price 
drops — and vice versa. 

Before the sceptics leap in, 
some words of explanation 
are necessary. 

First, it must be admitted 
that the verticle scales have 
been so placed as to equate, 
as near as possible, the 
height and depth of the 
curves. This is done not to 
mislead but to show as 
graphically as possible the 
true correlation that does, in 
fact, exist. 


Second — and most im- 
portant — total monthly 
slaughterings have been con- 
fronted by monthly prices at 
the two major selling centres 
for Ist and 2nd export qual- 
ity lamb. This is an arbit- 
rary choice. 


This quality of lamb was 
selected because all prices 
are related, and the price of 
top grade lamb is likely to 
reflect most significantly the 
impact of supply factors. 


But I think it is unneces- 
sary to get bogged down by 


the niceties of economic 
argument. 

The spring flush of supply 
paralleled by the price de- 
cline, and the winter short- 
age and price lift is clearly 
apparent in the graphs for 
both Victoria and NSW for 
the entire period covered by 
the graphs — with the mucn 
greater extremes in Victoria 
an interesting sidelight. 

Thus, I think, we can 
arrive at a fairly firm con- 
clusion: the level of lamb 
prices appear to be deter- 
mined very largely by the 
level of supply coming on to 
the market. And if produc- 
tion is going to continue to 
increase we can expect no 
escape from the downward 
spiral of prices. 

Per capita consumption of 
lamb in Australia has not 
changed much over the past 
10 years. The average for 
this period is around 401b 
per head per year with a 
range of between 38lb and 
43 1b — but with no signifi- 
cant trend towards increase 
or decline. 

To feed our’ growing 
population we need an an- 
nual increase in production 
of around 5000 to 10,000 
tons a year. Last year, as 
we have seen, production in- 
creased by 50,000 tons — 
with the somewhat  disas- 
trous result to prices. 

Meat board chairman, 
Jack Shute, was recently up- 
braided for casting gloom on 
future lamb export pros- 
pects. Produce for the home 
market, was his advice. 

And, on the information 
available, he’s absolutely 
right. 

Until last year it had 
seemed that the Australian 
lamb industry had decided 
on this course of action 
without prompting from the 
meat board. Lamb _ export 
tonnages had dwindled from 
23,800 tons in 1964-65, to 
16,300 tons in 1965-66, to 
14400 tons in 1966-67, and 
down to a miserable 8,800 
tons in 1967-68. And market 
watchers started predicting 
the complete demise of the 
Australian lamb export in- 
dustry in the very near 
future. 

Then last year’s expurt 
boom came to take everyone 
by surprise — 29,800 tons 
exported, a 10 year peak. 

But is lamb export profit- 
able for producers? The 
answer is frankly “No.” 
Certainly export prices have 


not declined significantly 
over the past three years or 
so — a ge a ant 
improved very si 

Lamb exporting has ees 
profitable for some export- 
ers from Australia during 
the past 18 months or so. 
But only because they have 
been able to buy up local 
supplies at such a low price. 
And, as we have seen, these 
low ruling prices result from 
the over-supplied market. 

To be brutally frank, lamb 
producers are cutting their 


own throats. 
It is probably — certainly 


_— eg ome to suggest 
orm of organised or 
ec-ordinated production plan 
for lamb. An organised mar- 
keting plan would — on the 
face of it — seem almost 
equally impracticable. 
But it’s a start to know the 
source of the trouble. Even 
if the cause is so apparently 


simple. _ 

ting the real 
cause ne the problem, at 
least a step has been taken 
towards a solution — even 
though it may not be a 
happy one for many prime 
lamb producers. O 


THE LAMB MARKET 
IN AUSTRALIA 
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NOW IT’S THE BIRDS, BEES 
AND HELICOPTERS 





- @n American pilot, 

1.4 his helicopter along 

itn owes wf corm, causing air 

und helping pollina- 
. of the crop. 


Fac) cache Ke 





ita _4 , 


The agricultural chopper 
in the USA is more than 
just a means of getting 
from point to point — 
here are some of the 
odd-ball jobs given them. 


AN American pilot, Bill 

Cole received a request 
from a local vegetable grower 
for two choppers to fly over 
his crop of tomatoes one 
frosty morning. The mercy 
mission cost the grower $1000 





rain, 


picking out valuable 
hardwood timber which is 


Furrow. It also co.w.. ned 


Bill Cole and his cho,., 


VW evcel 


«-cluen said, 


.‘plaining the pro- 
““Some- 


but he reckoned it was worth difficult to find from the John Golden, a merck sou c+ the wind just dies and 
every penny of it. The frost ground, carrying hay in to grower of Cordova, ii 4s iow owe are working with 
would have wiped the entire Snow bound cattle; aerial called on the service,.iton | 4, .c 1...8 of corn that are 
crop out and the saving of photography for soil surveys, to create air tures vias pollinators, even 
a $50,000 crop for an expen- Crop disease detection, irriga- There was little natur.s © isi ot. 4, ineir offspring make 
diture of $1000 is good econ- tion development and live- at the time and Cole .. - «a: -to.e .orn seed.” 


omics. 

Other work carried out by 
Cole and compatriots in- 
cludes patrolling fence lines, 
spotting cattle in rough ter- 


stock and wildlife inventor- 
ies. 

One of the wildest stories 
concerning helicopters was 
recently told in John Deere’s 


about 10 ft height a b> 
30mph. The down... «-.. i: 
from the helicopter .... «. 
the corn tassles to shea . 

on to the waiting co... 
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polythene 3 


YOu 






vin W the corn fields 


-,i «am to be the same 
che birds and the 
~d old fashioned 

CO) 


They’re viius Wiis NOW, 


those pie = 


ihey were 


smart. jin y uscd for 
Neta fitiiwus Wi? 
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TOP END BEEF ROADS 





GROW EAST AND WEST 


Late this year a beef road will be finished in the 
Top End: a road which could play a major part in 
doubling stock turnoff from the area served. 


COMPLETION of the An- 

thony Lagoon-Borroloola 
‘beef road late in 1970 will 
provide a 470 mile sealed 
road serving 42,000 sq miles 
of cattle country. This land 
is east of the Stuart High- 
way. 

A $970,788 contract was 
awarded recently for the 
construction of the last sec- 
tion of 48 miles of the 161 
mile Anthony Lagoon-Bor- 
roloola road. This will join 
the Daly Waters-Cape Craw- 
ford and Anthony Lagoon- 
Barkly Highway beef roads. 

This development will pro- 
vide a sealed link swinging 
in a rough arc from the 
Stuart Highway to the Bark- 
ly Highway. 

The complete road _ will 
then begin at Daly Waters, 
400 miles south of Darwin 
on the Stuart Highway, and 
end at a point on the Bark- 
ly Highway some 130 miles 
from its junction with the 
Stuart Highway near Ten- 
nant Creek. 

By the time the last sec- 
tion of the new road is com- 
pleted the 470 mile link will 
have cost the Common- 
wealth Government some 
$11.5m. Work on the over- 
all project started in mid- 


The $970,788 contract 
awarded recently went to the 
Darwin civil engineering 
firm of  Interconstruction 
Enterprises. The Department 
of Works constructed 10 


miles of the Anthony 
Lagoon-Borroloola road, and 
Dillingham Constructions is 
building the other 103 miles. 


Another firm, Steelcon 
Constructions, is building the 
nine bridges needed on the 
road. The Anthony Lagoon- 
Borroloola project is expect- 
ed to be finished towards the 
end of 1970, at a total cost 
of more than $5 m. 


The Anthony  Lagoon- 
Barkly Highway road _ has 
been completed and the Daly 
Waters-Cape Crawford link 
is in the last stage of con- 
struction. 


Distance from markets and 
poor .roads have severely 
handicapped some graziers 
in the region to be serviced 
by the 470 mile link between 
the two highways. Huge 
areas are underdeveloped 
but the road should lead to 
a considerable rise in stock 
numbers and improved man- 
agement. 


There are 22 properties in 
the area, ranging in size 
from -4730 sq miles to 547 sq 
miles. Their present cattle 
population is 169,000 but it 
has been estimated the coun- 
try could support 287,000. 


Annual turnoff is 26,000 
head but development and 
improved management could 
increase this figure to 56,000. 


Today most cattle are sent 
to Darwin, Katherine and 
Queensland abattoirs but it 





is believed that when the 
road is completed nearly all 
will go to Darwin and 
Katherine. The Katherine 
abattoir is being rebuilt fol- 
lowing the fire last year. 
The new road is important 
for other reasons. It cuts 
through mountain and 


lagoon country and the open 


grasslands of the Barkly 
Tablelands, and will open up 
new territory for tourists. It 
will also prove of major im- 
portance should the decision 
be made to go ahead with 
development of lead, zinc 
and silver deposits in the 
McArthur’ River region 
which the road skirts. 

In other recent beef road 


moves in the Top End, con- 
tracts totalling almost $300,- 
000 were let for work on 
the Willeroo-Timber Creek 
section of the Victoria High- 
way west of Katherine. 


Interconstruction Enter- 
prises won a contract for 
$194,254 to construct about 
eight miles of sealed beef 
road. The other contract— 
for $97,319—went to Ros- 
sana Earthmoving of Kathe- 
rine for work on the Wille- 
roo-Victoria River section. 


Some 75 miles of the 
Katherine - Willeroo road 
have been sealed, while the 
section from Willeroo to 
Timber Creek will add 
another 98 miles of sealed 
beef road costing $3.35m. 


Of the 98 miles, 81 will 
be new construction and 17 
miles will be sealing existing 
gravel roads. From Timber 
Creek the gravel beef road 
crosses into WA, ending at 
Wyndham. 


The other 90 miles of the 
Willeroo-Timber Creek sec- 
tion are being constructed 
by Department of Works 
day labor. Work on this sec- 
tion is now scheduled for 
completion at the end of 
1970. A contract has been 
let for a $350,000 two lane 
bridge spanning the Victoria 
River and work is under 
way. The bridge will be 450 
ft long. Contracts for nine 
smaller bridges on the Wille- 
roo-Timber Creek road will 
be let shortly. 
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SA’S BEEF TESTING 


it required a lot of courage, and a lot of conviction, 
to launch into beef weight gain testing back in the 


dark days of 1957 in SA. 


WHEN Dick Kidman let 

it be known 13 years 
ago that he was going to 
weight record his stock, he 
met with resentment,  sus- 
picion, and actual antagon- 
ism, from people in the beef 
industry. 

“T’ve always been a radi- 
cal,” he says. When Agricul- 
ture Department beef hus- 
bandry adviser Ron McNeil 
was looking round the State 
for suitable herds on which 
to try out his reputedly 
crackpot ideas, he came to 
Kidman’s stud Monbulla, 
near Penola in South Aus- 
tralia’s south east. “Without 
knowing I was doing it,” 
Kidman says, “I had uncon- 
sciously been selecting my 
Shorthorns for muscling, and 
Ron liked the look of them. 

“That was in 1957. When 
you’ve decided to go on to 
this scheme, it takes quite a 
time to get your herd ready, 
and we actually started 
weighing in 1959. We were 
known as ‘that lunatic Kid- 
man-McNeil’, and some 
people still regard us that 
way.” (See COUNTRY, 
December, 1969, page 18.) 

Anyone interested in car- 
.case competitions knows just 
how sound the practices of 
“that lunatic” have been 
proved to be. 

Kidman exhibited the best 
Shorthorn carcase at Port- 
land in 1964 and 1967, and 
the best Poll Shorthorn car- 
case in 1966 and 1967. 

At Melbourne’ Royal 
Shows his stock twice gain- 
ed first prize for three steers 
by one sire, giving the high- 
est daily carcase gain over 
all breeds, in 1966 and 1967. 
These were sired by Mon- 
bulla Financier. 

A Monbulla steer was 
equal champion at Smith- 
field, London, when steer 
classes from 1965 Melbourne 
Royal were sent there. 

For six years Monbulla 
has conducted a production 
sale on the property, the 
selling agents being Dalgetys, 
Southern Farmers’ Co-opera- 


tive, and John McDonald of: 


Sydney. About the same 


By H. PARKER 


number of cattle have been 
sold each time, but cash re- 
turns have lifted consistent- 
ly. In 1962, 63 cattle sold 
for $10,500. In 1968, 60 
cattle sold for $17,520. _ 

How has this progress 
been achieved? 

Performance testing com- 
menced in 1957, with 70 cows 
and three bulls. Economic- 
ally significant -traits were 


the ones given priority in 


the program — fertility, 
weight-for-age, and confor- 
mation for muscling. 

In order that environmen- 
tal factors should be con- 
sistent, all calves were rais- 
ed on their own mothers on 
pasture. 

Calves were weighed at 
weaning, and at 12 months. 
and entire males again at 
21 months. 


Two-month-old heifers on Mon- 
bulla with their poll and horned 
dams. These calves are by Mon- 
bulla Magnitude. One of Kidman's 
top Shorthorn sires. 


Lakeside Academic by Newbold 
Blender’s Barnabus was bought 
for the Poll Shorthorn stud at the 
1965 Adelaide Royal Show, 


Herd recording was estab- 
lished so that the perform- 
ance of sires, on the basis 
of growth rate of their 
progeny, could be compared. 
At the same time cows were 
classified by their ability to 
raise fast growing calves. 

All carcases were sold on 
the hook, and by this means 
daily carcase weight gain, 
and proportion of red meat 
and fat, from each _ beast, 
could be ascertained. As re- 
search showed that muscling 
and fat coverage were highly 
hereditable, this was import- 
ant data for the scheme. 

Dick sells steers at about 
15 months. His practised eye 


judges when the animal has. 
‘reached the required state of 


finish to supply the limited 


amount of fat required by 
the meat trade. 

The eye muscle is used as 
the criterion for the whole 
carcase. In 1960, eye muscles 
on Monbulla carcases meas- 
ured 45-50mm. 1.8 to 2 in. 
Today they measure 65 mm 
— more than 2.5 in. 

Early in the program Mon- 
bulla Financier was bred. He 
was found to be a _ top 
growth rate bull, capable of 
passing on this characteristic 
to his descendants. As many 
of his females and sons as 
possible have been retained 
in the herd, in order to con- 
tinue the trend. 

Cows are’ graded _ for 
muscle development, and 
high growth rate bulls are 
mated to the heavier cows 
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to improve fleshing qualities. 

The herd now has 200 
breeders. In order to achieve 
this gain, culling has been 
fairly light. This means that 
almost all females are car- 
ried through, steers are car- 
ried, usually, to 15 months, 
and about 50 bulls a year 
are retained for sale. 

Dick uses bulls for an 
average of 1.5 years — an 
interesting commentary on 
the rate at which his herd 
improves. In effect, therefore, 
his top bulls become avail- 
able to buyers after he has 
had one or two seasons use 
from them. They are thus 
released as tested in every 
way. 

It would be difficult to 
work out carrying capacity 
of the property. Two hun- 
dred ewes are the only other 
stock. The soil is _ sand, 
swampy and inclined to 
water-logging in winter, with 
an average rainfall of 26 in. 

Some 800 acres of the 
total 1100 carry the straw- 
berry clover, perennial rye, 
and Mt Barker sub clover 
pastures. Paddocks are about 
50 acres, the position of the 
fences being governed by the 
position of the swamps. 

Recently, spray irrigation 
has been introduced on 120 
acres, and demeter fescue 
has been sod-seeded into that 
area. This grass gives prom- 
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ise for the entire property, 
but Dick admits that, with 
only one other person em- 
ployed, he can’t give full 
attention to both pasture and 
stock — and stock come first. 
The fairly modest amount 
of 2500 bales of hay is cut 
each year, and no other sup- 
plementary feed is used. 

One conclusion is obvious. 
The carrying capacity is in- 
creasing. Feed conversion 
rate is increasing. The ratio 
between cows and calves to 
the acre, and daily weight 
gain per acre, has settled it- 
self at what is the most 
economic level, although this 
has not been calculated in 
detail. 










Dick Kidman, owner of Monbulla 
stud near 
east of South Australia. He start- 


Penola in the south 


ed weight recording in 1959. 


One problem is that of 
finding bulls to introduce 
from time to time to avoid 
in-breeding. Where possible, 
Dick buys from other per- 
formance tested studs, but 
none of these has advanced 
to his position. 

Asked about ai for this 
purpose, he says, “I’ve trav- 
elled about a fair bit. Some- 
where in Australia there 
must be a bull that would 
upgrade my herd, but I 
haven’t found him yet.” 

A drive round the pad- 
docks is a delight. Heifers, 
calving at just two years, 
have udders like dairy cows. 
They stand placidly while 
one admires their calves, a 


Yearling 
show their quality — the result 
of good stockmanship, and _ intel- 
ligent use of accurate records. 


heifers on  Monbulla 





few days old. Almost all 
calving on Monbulla is con- 
centrated into eight weeks in 
autumn. 

Individual muscles can be 
distinguished rippling on poll 
and horned sires as_ they 
move about their paddock, 
their backs as broad as table 
tops. . 

Thirty young bulls in a 
paddock are so quiet they 
do not move when the car 
approaches. They stand with 
the aplomb of fashion mod- 
els to be photographed. 
Without exception the stock 
are quiet, indicating the 
gentle handling and personal 
attention they receive. 

Dick says he knows his 
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ONE 

OF ThE 
LUCKY 
ONES? 


Were you lucky enough to learn the joys of fishing as 
a young boy? If not, then get yourself a copy of THE 
FAMILY FISHERMAN, a beginners guide to the 
wonderful world of fishing. This book deals directly 
and clearly with the minor hazards and problems of 
the sport, the types of tackle and bait for certain 
varieties of fish, basic techniques of fishing from 
boats, rocks and rivers, landing and preparing fish 
ready for the pan. And it tells you how to enjoy it 
too! So before you embark on that first fishing 
excursion, get yourself a copy of THE FAMILY 
FISHERMAN. 


THE FAMILY FISHERMAN by Vic McCristal, 
$2:95 at all bookstores throughout-Austratia.+-~ 





cows individually. He can 
look at a cow and assess 
how she can be most advan- 
tageously mated to improve 
the line. His utter sincerity 
is self-evident. 

Fifteen years ago he fore- 
cast the present problems of 
the sheep industry, and this 
influenced him towards step- 
ping up his beef project. 

The method of selecting 
bulls is relevant. The bottom 
half of the male calves in 
a drop is eliminated on eye 
appraisal. After the weaning 
weighing, the remainder are 
split into A and B groups. 
The A group is retained to 
two years, and the B group 
sold to regular clients in the 
Alice Springs area at 12 
months. 

Dick prefers to sell stock 


on the property. This, he. 


points out, gives the buyer 
opportunity to compare and 
assess bulls which have been 
reared under identical con- 
ditions. 

An assortment of bulls in 
a sale yard, over-finished, 
and brought in from a vari- 
ety of unseen environments, 
gives no such means of com- 
parison. 

The small number of bulls 
which he sends to sales al- 
ways make a talking point, 
and are one means of attrac- 
ting new clients to his prop- 
erty. Regular buyers who at- 
tend the production sale, and 
a steady number of newcom- 
ers, find their way on to the 
farm. 


EDUCATION 

Invariably, their know- 
ledge of performance test- 
ing is minimal, and Dick 
spends an average of four 
hours with each one, filling 
him in on the background 
of the new breed of beef 
animal he is contemplating 
buying. 

This isn’t the only sort of 
education disseminated from 
the Monbulla herd. Several 
times a year there are visits 
from parties of agricultural 
students. Dick enjoys these 
visits, finding it a pleasure to 
explain what he is doing to 
young minds which are re- 
ceptive to new ideas, and 
quick to see the point in his 
methods of selection. 

“People say, when they 
look at our herd in the pad- 
dock, that the cattle are 
small,” he says. “The factor 
to look at is the amount of 
meat per animal, as compar- 
ed with other environments. 

“They’re all converted the 


day they come to our sale. 
We yard all our cows, that 
day, with their calves at 
foot. That’s when people 
realise what we're aiming at. 
The whole objective is to 
wean the right calf.” 

Dick loves Beef Short- 
horns. He prefers the horned 
ones, but maintains a one 
bull poll herd, because of 
public demand. He has a 
small project in hand in 
which he is going to mate a 
few dairy cows — Jerseys 
and Friesians — to a Santa 
Gertrudis bull. 

No, he’s not looking for 
hybrid vigor. He wants to 
demonstrate that, given simi- 
lar environment, his Short- 
horns are as good as any 
other cattle. 


SHORTHORNS BEST 

The Shorthorn, he says, 
has a lot of potential for 
muscling. His have almost 
reached double muscling, 
that condition where each 
muscle contains a great many 
more muscle fibres than 
average, but his _ present 
thinking is that he wants to 
stop short of this point, be- 
cause double muscling brings 
with it fertility and genetic 
problems. 

However, developments in 
the near future could alter 
his opinion. “You can never 
say, “This is it...I’m going 
to stop here.’ You never 
know what the next three or 
four years will bring to 
light.” 

It’s the same with the eye 
muscle measure — he thinks 
70mm, about 29in. — 
might be the desirable limit 
for him to reach, but new 
developments could bring a 
change in his thinking, or in 
what is possible. 

Dick Kidman has had the 
satisfaction of hearing some 
of his detractors admit they 
were wrong. He and his ad- 
viser are no longer labelled 
“That lunatic Kidman-Mc- 
Neil.” 

He says he has learned a 
lot, and has greater toler- 
ance and charity for people, 
since he discerned the diff- 
erences in cattle. 

But he will never say he 
has reached the ultimate in 
herd improvement. 

For more details of the 
remarkable work of SA’s 
Ron McNeil, see Heather 
Parker’s report of his beef 
development program which 
appeared on page 18 of 
COUNTRY’S December, 
1969 issue. ; 
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FOR THE LONG, 








HARD, PUSH: 





NEVERTIRE 


BULLDOZER PUMPS 


The years go by and Nevertire Bulldozer pumps 
go on and on. It’s common for even thirty years 
of hard use to leave a Nevertire Bulldozer still 
going well. And their efficiency is very high. 
You can't ignore them when a long hard push 
is involved. Check now. 


Frigrite 
RURAL COMPANY 


QLD.: Frigrite Rural Company, McCarthy Rd., Salisbury Nth. 4107. Tel: 47 1791. 
N.S.W.: D.G6.M.-Frigrite Rural Company, South St., Rydalmere. 2116. Tel: 638 0111. 
VIC.: Frigrite Rural Company, Grange Rd., Cheltenham. 3192. Tel: 939681. 
S.A.: Frigrite Rural Company, 10 Deacon Ave., Richmond. 5033. Tel: 57 7333. 
TAS.: Frigrite Rural Company, 260 Argyle St., Hobart. 7000. Tel: 343348. 


Please send me FREE illustrated literature and full a 
information on water movement. 


FRC11 ACM _ 
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PIGK-A-PUMP 








ANY PUMP 


FROM THE D.G.M.-FRIGRITE RANGE 


Ever tried figuring out which pump you need for a job 
around the place? Nobody can be sure they got the 
right one unless they’ve looked over the range at 
D.G.M.-Frigrite. And had the skilled advice we can give. 
For Pumps to exactly satisfy any need. Pick one — the 
right one — the easy way. 


ASK THE PUMP AND IRRIGATION SPECIALISTS. 


Frigrite 
RURAL COMPANY 


QLD.: Frigrite paral perpany: McCarthy Rd., Salisbury Nth, 4107. 
Phone: 47 179 


N.S.W.: 0D.G.M.-Frigrite Rural Company, South St., Rydalmere. 2116. 
Phone: 638 0111. 


VIC.:; Frigrite Rural Company, Grange Road, Cheltenham. 3192. 
Phone: 93 9681. 


S.A.: Frigrite Rural Company, 10 Deacon Avenue, Richmond. 5033. 
Phone: 57 7333. 


TAS.: Frigrite Rural Company, 260 Argyle Street, Hobart. 7000. 
Phone: 34 3348, 


a Please send me FREE illustrated literature and full g 
information on water movement. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL G&G 


sets new standards in high speed, hard pull farming 


89 max. hp, 68 PTO hp, 9,600 Ib pull* THEIL 


It’s an entirely new class of tractor, designed to give you far 


This new International 686 is not just another new tractor. ( 
more usable power at a sensible, down-to-earth price. 





Figure it out. With the new 686 you get 89 maxhp,68PTOhp | .. F.0.B. BRISBANE, SYDNEY, GEELONG. 

and 9,600 Ib. pull, plus balanced weight and gearing togive  —s_—> Sie yiinder 3 caciean diveeianicion 
extra traction and a speed for every job. Up top there’s the diesel engine; hydrostatic steering; 
most comfortable tractor seat 


; ee ; | power disc brakes; 8-speed transmission; 
you re ever likely to sitin and heavy-duty swinging roller drawbar; 

a wide, clear deck completely remote control to breakaways; adjustable 
free of gear levers. At only 


front and rear axles. 3-pt. Jinkage 
$5990 you save money and dual wheel equipment available. 
now, and always. 






*MANUFACTURER’S TEST 


ee 


INTERNATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 


...new low price for INTERNATIONAL 756 
NOW ONLY This famous 101 maximum engine horsepower tractor 





‘ with 16-speed transmission is now assembled at our 
Geelong Works, Victoria. This means a big saving in 
costs — and the saving is passed on direct to you! 
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GET THE MOST 
FROM BOOM SPRAYS 





ape sprays are just like cars — they often need 
“tune-up” to get them running smoothly again 
“a this can save you time and money. 


By BRIAN TUCKER 


T is evident that as modern 
crop protection chemicals 
become more expensive, per 
unit cost, and their applica- 
tion rates more critical, care- 
ful attention must be paid to 
the equipment through which 
they are dispersed, particu- 
larly nozzles, in the case of 
boom sprays. Among the 
factors to be considered 
prior to selection of nozzles 
are — Type of pattern pro- 
duced — The production of 
a high degree of turbulence 
within the nozzle body — its 
ability to produce an effec- 
tively sized spray particle — 
The ability to apply an exact 
amount of liquid per acre, 
under specified conditions. 

Placement of nozzles must 
be carefully considered. to 
give overall coverage of 
foliage and the operator 
must have a thorough know- 
ledge of discharge rates. 

The three most common 
patterns produced by nozzles 
available today are the flat 
fan, the solid cone, and the 
hollow cone. The flat fan 
and solid cone nozzles find 
particular application for 
weed spraying, and soil 
spraying but are less suited 
to the application of crop 
protection chemicals. For 
this latter purpose, the hol- 
low cone type is ideal. 

This is because the turbu- 
lence produced within the 
spray cone induces swirling 
and promotes underleaf 
coverage — essential for the 
control of insects which are 
found mainly on the under- 
side of leaves. Among hol- 
low cone nozzles, those with 
a wide, 120 degrees spray 
angle have an advantage 
over those producing .a 70 
degree pattern, the latter 
type being more common. 
Obviously the former will 
cover a much greater area. 

In addition to turbulence 
within the cone of liquid, the 


spray must be maintained in 
a state of agitation within 
the nozzle body to prevent 
clogging problems, these pro- 
blems being mainly due to 
the wettable powders. As the 
liquid passes through the 
nozzle it flows through areas 
of such small diameter that 
clogging can occur, depend- 
ing on the volume of liquid 
moving past this point. It is 
at the orifice that this trouble 
often crops up. To compare 
various nozzles with regard 
to clogging tendencies, this 
factor has been expressed as 
a ratio— 
nozzle capacity 





diameter of opening 
Where nozzle capacity is 
expressed in gallons per 
minute and the diameter 
expressed in inches. 

Ideally, this Clog Ratio 
should approach unity — 1:1 
— and in some types such 
as the Monarch 49X49 
Hollow Cone, Whirl Cham- 
ber, almost does so. With a 
capacity of 0.12 gallons per 
minute at 10 psi and an ori- 
fice diameter of 0.073 in., it 





has a Clog Ratio of 1:1.6. 
Some types of nozzles in 
common use have ratios in 
the vicinity of 1:25. 

The finer the droplet, the 
more effective the spray will 
be in controlling plant pests 
and diseases. First of all, 
however, there is a limit to 
which the size of the particle 
can be reduced. 

Particles of spray smaller 
than 100 microns in diameter 
will be subjected to 100 per- 
cent drift, that is, no spray 
can be expected to reach the 
leaf. Optimum droplet size 
lies in the range 200 to 500 
microns. A micron, incident- 
ally, is 0.0001 cm, and there 


are 25,000 microns to the 
inch. As a reference, the 
borderline between cloud 


and drizzle is 200 microns. 

As the particle size is re- 
duced, a greater surface of 
liquid is available to wet the 
leaf. A spray having a drop- 
let size of 300 microns diam- 
eter, will produce about 72 
droplets to the square inch. 
These will be spaced 0.12 in. 
apart, so we can see that by 
the time these drops have 
become flattened and spread, 
due to atmospheric pressure, 
very little leaf is left uncov- 
ered. 

With a larger droplet, sur- 
face tension of the liquid 
offers a greater resistance to 
spreading with the result 





that the spaces between 
drops are not filled nearly 
so readily. In addition, a 
larger particle has a higher 
tendency to roll off the leaf, 
especially on plants that are 
hard to wet. 

The fourth consideration, 
ability to apply an _ exact 
amount of liquid per acre, 
under specified conditions, is 
almost directly related to the 
quality of the nozzle. A 
nozzle which wears. will 
with the continual passage 
of solution or suspension, or 
even plain water, gradually 
deliver a greater quantity of 
liquid per acre. This results 
in a larger amount of con- 
centrate being applied, and 
hence, needless expenditure. 

The chemicals most notori- 
ous for nozzle erosion are 
wettable powders. However, 
erosion can also be caused 
by the abrasive action of 
minute particles of metal, 
rust and dirt which could be 
present in the spray tank. 
This is easily rectified by fit- 
ting a new tank preferably, 
or at least, a suitable strainer. 

Erosion by chemicals can 
only be stopped by using 
nozzles which will resist such 


Booms must be mounted rigidly 
and they must always be set so 
that they are parallel to the 


ground to ensure even distribution 
of the chemicals being applied. 
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chemicals. Nozzles, both 
body and tip of which have 
been cast from stainless steel 
are less prone to attack. 
Practical trials have shown 
that a stainless steel nozzle 
will produce a uniform pat- 
tern for a period of time 
and last about five times 
longer than brass. 

In addition to inaccurate 
application rates, an eroded 
nozzle will produce an un- 
even spray pattern. Areas of 
leaf will receive only partial 
coverage, while other areas 
will be literally soaked. 
Apart from the reduction in 
chemical efficiency, phyto- 
toxic chemicals are liable to 
damage parts of the plant. 

While on the subject of 
uneven patterns, growers 
should exercise. care when 
handling nozzles. A nicked 


An even spray pattern is essen- 
tial if the money spent on chemi- 
cals and labor is not to be wast- 
ed completely on useless opera- 
tions which fail in their objective. 





orifice produces an uneven 
pattern, even if the body of 
the nozzle is sound. It 
should be borne in mind that 
although a particular nozzle 
may have a higher initial 
cost, it will invariably prove 
more economical in_ the 
long term. 

The necessity for correct 
placement of the nozzle ori- 
fice, in relation to the plant, 
is apparent. This can only 
be done by trial and error, 
testing the nozzle or nozzles 
in various positions, and 
noting the amount of liquid 
that reaches the leaf, and 
the degree of coverage gain- 
ed. As mentioned earlier, 
the underside of the leaves 
must be observed to ensure 
that this area is also receiv- 
ing adequate coverage. 

The boom is perhaps the 


Because this boom spray is set 
at a long distance from the 
ground, droplet size must be suf- 
ficiently big to prevent losses 


through evaporation. 
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most important aspect of any 
Spray program, since it con- 
trols the effectiveness, as 
well as economy of the 
operation. The factors gov- 
erning the output of a spray 
boom are — 


® Boom width, or width of 
sprayed area — 

@ Ground speed of trac- 
tor — 


® Pump pressure, and — 


@® Required application rate 
of chemical, per acre. 


Before a boom is calibra- 
ted, the nozzles should be re- 
moved and sufficient water 
pumped through the lines to 
remove any dirt or metal 
shavings. Hoses should be 
checked for leaks and the 
seal of the spray tank lid 
inspected, as well as_ the 
tank itself. 

The tractor or _ vehicle 
carrying the gear should 
then be moved to an area of 
relatively flat ground, and 
the spray tank filled to any 


convenient level and _ this 
volume is recorded. It is 
also advisable to mark the 
position of the tractor. 

A strip of ground, 290 
yards long is then paced, or 
measured, and this strip is 
sprayed under actual oper- 
ating conditions. Tractor 
speed and pump pressure are 
recorded for the future. The 
unit is then moved back to 
the position in which the 
tank was filled, and the tank 
refilled to the original level 
and a note made of the vol- 
ume required. 

Another run can be taken 
if desired. If the results of 
the two agree: closely, take 
the volume of liquid used 
as being the average of the 
two runs. 

The amount of water re- 
quired to spray one acre, be 
it blanket application, or 
band application — in which 
case only one acre will be 
sprayed out of a possible 
two or three covered — may 
be found as follows — 

Gallons per acre equals 
gallons required to fill tank 
multiplied by 50 and divided 
by the width of sprayed 
ground, in feet and the re- 
sult is called “A”. 

To determine the quantity 
of concentrate to be added 
to each spray tank — mul- 
tiply the capacity of tank by 
the application rate per acre 
and divide the result by A. 


Until the nozzles wear, or 
the pump wears, or either of 
these are replaced, this pro- 
cedure need not be repeated. 

To determine the capac- 
ity of the pump needed for 
a boom, use the following 
method. At your usual oper- 
ating pressure, collect the 
liquid discharged from one 
nozzle for one minute. 


Gallons per minute equals 
quantity collected in ounces 
multiplied by the No. of 
nozzles and divided by 128. 

It is then necessary to 
check the pump _ specifica- 
tions to ensure that it will 
handle the volume required. 
Adequate by-passing must 
be allowed for, also the pos- 
sibility of extending the 
boom at a later date. This 
will ensure that you do not 
purchase a pump of insuffi- 
cient capacity. 

Over a period of time, 
attention to these points can 
result in a considerable sav- 
ing in chemical, with the 
knowledge that accurate, 
effective spraying is being 
achieved. 





FOR AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


Be sure you get your drive from genuine Repco P.T.O. shafts 
and Universal joints. There’s a Repco drive shaft for every application. 


HARDY SPICER (AUSTRALIA) CO. 


McNaughton Rd., Clayton, Victoria. Prop.. Repco Transmission Co. Pty. Ltd. 
Distributors: 


VIC. & TAS. Motor Spares Ltd., 547 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne. 3000/Replacement Parts Pty. Ltd., 618 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne. 
3000/Replacement Parts (Tas) Pty. Ltd., 62 Patterson Street, Launceston. 7250/A. G. Webster & Woolgrowers Pty. Ltd., 60 Liverpool 
St., Hobart. 7000/$.A. B. L. Shipway & Co. Pty. Ltd., 92 Carrington Street, Adelaide. 5000/Motor Traders Ltd., 166-178 Wakefield St., 
Adelaide. 5000/N.S.W. Motor Traders Pty. Ltd., 70-72 Commonwealth Street, Sydney 2000/G. Centofanti & Sons, Railway Street, Griffith. 
2680/Q’LD A. S. Dewar & Sons Pty. Ltd., Edinburgh Castle Road, Kedron. Brisbane. 4031/Motor Traders (Qld) Pty. Ltd., 342-356 
Wickham St., Valley, Brisbane. 4006. 
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By COL BEGG 


LUXURY 
ON 10 WHEELS 


Sweden’s range of trucks is fitted in a luxurious 
way but they still have all the properties to make 
them suitable for Australian agricultural work. 





VOLVO FB 86 SERIES DIMENSIONS 
(Priced from $15,370 including sales tax) 


Dimension FB 86-34 FB 86-38 FB 86-42 F 86-49 
in. in. in. in. 
Ps hte esas Secatente 134 150 165 193 
BS * en ciniohkeereare tes 52 52 52 52 
DD coeur acwaretees 5% 75Y, 15% 154 
| See eee 261% 261% 261% 26% 
CF. Sisacictcncestash 29444 321% 3481, 398% 
| Reece see aterctre eer 9 49 49 49 
Uo. eenertucseeaea 5834 10% 83 104 
Re cake teas esessaan 92% 921% 9214 9214 
|, eee ere 75% 75 15% 154 
IN seid! 68,4 6814 6814 6814 
On ie incsitertioss 1 100 100 1 
Re aces eaten 37% 373% 3734 3734 





MOTORS & 


"THE body styling of the 

Volvo will never win a 
beauty award, but once inside 
the operator’s cab, the Volvo 
Starts to shine. Every con- 
ceivable effort has been put 
into making the driver’s task 
a more pleasant one. 

Such items as air condition- 
ing, servo boosted steering, 
infinitely adjustable seating, a 
co-ordinated suspension sys- 
tem and a host of other feat- 
ures are found as standard 
equipment on these trucks. 

The Volvo range of trucks 
includes semi-trailer prime 
movers as well as the dual 
wheel, double bogie, single 
driving axle type cab and 
chassis, which can be fitted 
with your own special body 
design. 

The 86 Series models are 
powered by a six cylinder 
diesel engine fitted with a 
turbo-charger. The engine is 
specifically designed for 
turbo-charging and has seven 
bearing crankshaft and two 
cylinder heads, each covering 
three cylinders, which are 
fully interchangeable. The wet 
type cylinder liners are fitted 
with sealing collars and a 
stepped edge for maximum 
sealing efficiency. Compres- 
sion in the Volvo engine is 
relatively low, resulting in 
less bearing stress and low 
top end pressure. 

The turbo-charger is an 
exhaust driven type compres- 
sor, boosting the engine’s out- 
put to 195hp at 2500 rpm. 
With normal operation, the 
output is 160 hp at 2500 rpm. 





Transmission on the Volvo 
86 Series consists of a basic 
four-speed gearbox with high- 
low reduction, providing 
eight speeds overall. High 
and low speed ranges are 
selected by actuating a small 
toggle switch on the gear 
lever. The low range is used 
for speeds up ta about 12 
mph then the high speed 
ratio is selected for normal 
road travel. 

When changing ratios, the 
toggle switch is moved to the 
selected range and the actual 
change is effected when the 
gear lever is passed through 
the neutral position. The 
standard gear ratios are 
closely and evenly spaced, 
providing traction and speed 
over the whole gear range. A 
variety of pto shafts can be 
fitted to the gearbox and a 
filter unit is fitted for cleaning 
the gearbox oil. The filter is 
easily serviced from outside 
the truck. 

The clutch on the FB 86 is 
a dry plate type with hyd- 
raulic operation and spring 
assistance to lower pedal 
pressure. This model also 
carries a single reduction 
final drive for applications of 
up to 32 tons, but the double 
reduction is recommended for 
work up to 48 tons. 

In both systems the crown 
wheel and pinion are of the 
hypoid type — they have 
helical gear teeth. The single 
reduction unit has a 16.5 in. 
diameter crown wheel and 
the double unit has a 13 in. 
diameter crown wheel. On 
both reduction units, the pin- 
ion is located in three bear- 
ings and several ratios are 
offered to make the truck 
suitable for different applica- 
tion. 

The rear axle is fitted with 
a compressed air differential 
lock which can be engaged 
or disengaged while the truck 
is running, by using a toggle 
switch on the dashboard. A 
warning light tells the driver 
when the diff lock is in use. 

Volvo trucks are fitted with 
air brakes and the system 
uses separate circuits for driv- 
ing wheels and front wheels. 

(Continued on page 78) 


A conical design incorporating 
three adjustable height nozzles 
and a folding handle. 





HINES) GIVING TREES 


FLYING START 





A still more complex design with 
four nozzles. Don’t forget to use 
protective clothing when spraying. 





By J. HARRISON-SMITH 





Our New Zealand inventor-contributor comes up 
with yet another home made gadget. This time, it 
is one to help establish trees in dense grass growth. 


N NZ, an ever increasing 
area of farm land is be- 
ing planted with trees, main- 
ly as an anti-erosion meas- 
ure, and this has brought 
with it a new problem not 
encountered in any great 
magnitude in former days 
when most planting was done 
on land covered with native 
scrub and fern. 

Some of this farm land is 
extremely fertile and as soon 
as the stock is taken off, the 
grass grows like wildfire. In 
a very short time trouble is 
experienced with it choking 
out the young trees. 

During planting it is usual 
to skim off a couple of 
square feet of ground before 
putting in the tree and this 
does help a lot. sufficient in 
fact to allow vigorous trees 
to get away if the land its 
not too fertile. 

However on really good 
land the grass still beats the 





trees and it has been found 
that it is far cheaper to use 
chemicals to release the 
trees from competition than 
to do further chipping with 


a spade. Thus the term 
chemical releasing has aris- 
en. 


The chemicals which are 
most effective against grass 
will also harm the trees and 
sO, some means has to be 
adopted to protect them from 
the spray. A good many 
means have been tried. 

What sort of equipment is 
used depends in some meas- 
ure on the size of the job 
and if only a few acres 
have to be treated the best 
way is to make a simple 
cone of sheet metal which is 
placed over the tree while 
the grass around it is spray- 
ed with an ordinary knap- 
sack spray outfit. 

When the job is larger — 
and some programs call for 
thousands of acres a year 
— something quicker is nec- 
essary and several devices 
with built in spray nozzles 
have been produced. Assur- 
edly more will appear, for 
the problem is a big one and 
will get bigger still as the 
planting of former grass- 
lands gains impetus. 

One of the simplest and 
easiest to make is a shield 
devised by the writer and 
shown on these pages. It is 
merely half a cylinder of 
sheet iron to which a handle 
and two boom spray fittings 
on outriggers are attached 
and a knapsack added. It is 
placed against the tree and 
one squirt with the hand 
pump is given, then the 
shield is reversed and an- 
other stroke of the pump 
completes the job. It is quite 
fast and I have done 17 
trees a minute with it in 
short grass. 





PM, visit Pe 


‘The more you can learn about agriculture and property manage- 
‘ment the more successful you will become. Stotts can help you 
by training you in farming in all its modern aspects. You get 
individual guidance by highly qualified instructors. Each Stott 
home study course — and there is a wide range of them from 
which to choose — is thoroughly practical, completely up-to- 
date and easy to follow. 


Which course interests you most? 


@ Dairy Farming & @ Sheep Breeding : 
Cattle Husbandry ® Farm Economics 
® Breeding & Mng’t. of © Farm Management 
Beef Cattle @ Station Management 
@ Soil Manage’t Crops © Farm Arith/Surveying 
& Pastures @ Farm Mechanics 
@ Sheep Husbandry & 
Management 
| eRe eR IBaMSADAY | Te 
POST THIS COUPON TODAY 
| | 159 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 3000 | 
383 George St., Sydney, 2000 | 
290 Adelaide St., Brisbane, 4000 


TECHNICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


The name to trust in | 
correspondence education 


45 Gilles St., Adelaide, 5000 
89 St. George's Terrace, Perth, 6000 
28 Dhoby Ghaut, Singapore, 9. | 


Please send me free, without obligation, full details of the following course/s. 


Mr Mrs Miss sovenanenueseentansnosaneeteneaccecnesnieseeusaseacaneetseoncrievasceeecertcanecauitectmpanananasneenses Age...........00.. ] 
ROCESS 32.0 ia tieg, Perea claret hee Acteie sented A ceealecrsttiamealaicie oa 
ica eae dh ctv s aaeaettcah de catita tata vedas ea ata a ecco dae aise Seren ak Postcode................ l 


| understand that no sales representative will call. 
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LUXURY ON 10 WHEELS 
(Continued from page 76) 


On the FB 86, a dual circuit 
system operates the drive 
wheels and the front and 
trailing wheels as well as pro- 
viding a brake system for 
trailers. 

Other brakes provided in- 
clude a parking brake to 
operate on the driving wheels 
and an engine exhaust brake 
and a separate trailer brake. 

The total braking area 
is about 1039 sqin., and the 
air compressor supplying the 
power for the brakes is gear 
driven for extra safety. 

Volvo has incorporated the 
forward control, tilting cab 
configuration, which gives 
good access to all parts of the 
engine and transmission. 

The chassis is strongly con- 
structed but still allows a 
certain amount of flexibility. 
The cross members are rivet- 
ed to the main frame webs, 


which are constructed from 
heavy U section steel. An 
extra large U section member 
is incorporated in the design 
of the chassis, above the 
bogie section where the load- 
ing is the greatest. 

The rear springs of the 
FB 86 are leaf type, anchored 
beyond the driving axle. The 
trailing axle is coupled to the 
driving axle by means of a 
balance arm which increases 
the pressure on the driving 
wheels by transferring weight, 
when. starting. 

Front suspension on the 
Volvos incorporates double 
acting telescopic shock ab- 
sorbers. The electrical sys- 
tem is 24 volt and heavy 
duty alternator supplies the 
lighting and ancillary current. 

Information supplied by 
Swedish Motors, North Wol- 
longong, NSW. CJ 





GIVES TREES A FLYING START 


(Continued from page 77) 


Anyone with tinsnips and 
a drill can make one in half 
an hour and all you need 
is some sheet iron, some alu- 
minium strip for the handles 
and outriggers and a couple 
of boom spray fittings. It is 
perfectly adequate for small 
jobs and costs only $3-$4. 
Any sort of a back-pack tank 
can be used to carry the 
chemical. 

When larger areas have to 
be dealt with more elaborate 
devices are employed and 
one of these, also made by 
the writer, is shown. As will 
be seen, this is a cone with 
attached spray nozzles, three 
this time, mounted on rever- 
sible outriggers so that reach 


and angle can be altered. 

In both of these, a separate 
pump is employed as shown 
in the photo, the pump de- 
livering 15 cc per stroke. 

A still more complicated 
cone is also shown. In this 
case the cone being inverted 
with four spray nozzles set 
around the rim. It has a built- 
in pump operated by a lever. 
Chemical is still carried in a 
back-pack tank. 

There are several chemi- 
cals which can be employed, 
these being any of the grass 
killers. Some, based on the 
chemical paraquat, have an 
almost immediate effect and 
the results can be seen in a 
day or two. 





TRACTOR SPARE PARTS 


The tractor spare parts specialists for over 20 years. New 
and secondhand parts for all makes. Good stocks of “hard 
to get” parts. We have an excellent procurement service. 
(We also wreck Headers and parts are cheap.) We ship 
promptly to all parts of Australia. Specials always available. 


VICTORIAN TRACTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. 


Cnr. Mathews Ave and Fraser St, AIRPORT WEST 
(Right opposite Melboume Airport entrance) 


Phone: 379-1966, A.H.: 58-3976, 379-4743 
Telegrams: VICTRACTOR NIDDRIE 


THE TRACTOR SPARE PARTS SPECIALISTS 
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IRRIGATION 





FORTHE MINI FARM 





Goldie holds one of the spray valves which is fitted to a Zin. hose. 
Hose size is important when ordering. 


An answer to the problem of irrigating small areas 
without having to lay out large amounts of money 
for plant that is too big for the purpose anyway. 


HEN Ron Goldie orig- 


inally thought of the 
idea of this mini irrigation 
system, he was growing 
strawberries in an outer sub- 
urb of Melbourne. His basic 
objective was to provide 
conventional type irrigation 
without the capital cost and 
complications of large plants. 

“It’s no use sending a boy 
to do a man’s job and vice 
versa,” says Goldie. ‘This 
applies to irrigation too.” 

With the Goldie system of 
irrigation, water can be de- 
livered to the plants with a 
minimum of expensive equip- 
ment. In essence, the system 
comprises a number of 
Sprays fixed into a garden 
hose. 

The hose is drilled with a 
5/16in. drill and a tapered 
nylon insert is pushed in. 
This is held in the hose with 
a galvanised clip. This clip 
also forrns the stand which 
is driven into the ground to 
hold the sprinkler at the cor- 
rect angle to give even dis- 
tribution of water. 

The actual spray pattern 
control is — simplicity itself. 

The nylon insert is tapped 
to take a hollow brass screw 
with knurled head. There 
are three types of screws to 
provide for trickle, or spray 
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patterns of from 2 ft to 10 ft 
diameter. The patterns are 
determined by screwing the 
screw further into the insert. 

A very flat, circular pat- 
tern can be obtained with 
large droplet size by piacing 
a 3/16in. brass washer under 
the head of the screw. This 
is particularly good for ap- 
plications requiring a lot of 
water in a limited area with 
a minimum of evaporation 
problems. 

The sprays are made to 
suit Yin, 3 in. or 1 in. 
hose or polythene pipe or, a 
mixture of the three. They 
can also be set up for siphon 
irrigating on the trickle prin- 
ciple for strawberries cov- 
ered with plastic mulch. On 
this type of application it is 
necessary to have a filter in 
the line. Goldie has designed 
a special filter for this pur- 
pose which is easy to back 
flush for cleaning, without 
having to remove the gauze 
elements. 

In an evaluation experi- 
ment, Goldie had 20 valves 
on a lin. plastic hose. With 
all operating, the delivery 
was 520z of water, with 10 
of them closed off, the de- 
livery only rose to 56 oz. 

The valves are usually 
supplied in lots of 10. O 





Franklin powered 


submersible pumps 


assure you of the most 
economical and most 
dependable water 
supply under the most 
arduous Australian 
conditions. 
Installation costs are 
unbeatable... and 
there’s an additional 
bonus: Submersible 
running costs are so 
much lower, you keep 
on saving! 

Before you buy any 
pump, ask the pump 
manufacturer to quote 
you on his Franklin 
powered submersible. 
For a list of pump 
manufacturers, and 
further information, 
post this coupon 
today. 





Franklin Electric (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 
Frankston Rd., Dandenong, Vic. 3175 
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132°% MORE HORSEPOWER 
than the popular Lister HB series... 
and all in the same engine size. 


It’s the ‘little extra’ that means a lot. Lister 
now provides more horsepower in the same 
engine size, with the same low installa- 
tion, maintenance and running costs. It 

With new HR series diesel engines —_ simply means you get more for your money 
with the new Lister HR series diesel 
engines. 


MATCH THIS PERFORMANCE AGAINST 
COMPARABLE ENGINES 


ENGINE RATED CONTINUOUS B.H.P 
} AT 2,200 R.P.M. 

HR2 29.5 

HR3 44.25 


HR4 59 
HR6 88.5 
There’s even more reason than ever for 
men on the land to specify Lister in their 
rural applications. Lister.gives outstand- 
ingly reliable performance and running 


economy pares costs to the bone. An 


important feature, with Lister, is that spare 
parts are stocked 20 years after the model 
| has been discontinued. With Lister, you 
reap an extra dividend of 134% more 
horsepower. With Lister, you get un- 
matched dependability for a lifetime. See 


your Lister dealer today! 
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INTERSTATE DISTRIBUTION: WYATT ae LaY  eLT 
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ELDER SMITH GOLDSBROUGH MORT LIMITED “THE MACHINERY SPECIALISTS” 
Tas.: (South) R. L. Ditcham Pty. Ltd. (North) Glasgow Engineering Pty. Ltd. 65 Marigold Street, Revesby, N.S.W. Phone 771-4911 
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in the 
New England experiment put on 
an average 1 lb a day during 
the experiment, but less than a 
0.5 Ib a day in winter months. 


The Hereford steers used 





These Brahmans averaged 0.91 Ib 
a day during the experiment, and 
in winter the growth rate remain- 
ed comparatively high at 0.68 lb 
per day weight gain. 


BRAHMANS 





PROVED IN COLD CLIMATES 


Mention Brahmans and most graziers think of the 
tropics, but studies in the NSW New England show 
the breed has much to offer in cold climates. 


LTHOUGH Brahmans 


have proven themselves 
an asset to the cattle pro- 
ducer in northern Australia, 
little attention has _ been 
placed on their potential in 
the temperate regions. 

Work in Canada _ has 
shown first and second cross 
Brahmans to have greater 
preweaning and postweaning 
liveweight gains, and lower 
winter weight losses, than 
purebred Herefords run un- 
der conditions far more ex- 
treme than those encoun- 
tered in any southern Aus- 
tralian cattle region. Month- 
ly temperatures ranged from 
10 degrees F in winter to 
68 degrees F in summer, with 
five months each year below 
freezing. 

Ten-year-old first cross 
Brahman cows weighed 125 





By J. B. MORAN 


The author is now an officer 
with the Primary Industries 
Branch of the Northern Territory 
Administration, working with the 
CSIRO animal genetics division at 
Rockhampton, in Queensland. 

Sa Ee 


lb more than and weaned 
calves averaging 110 1b heav- 
ier than those from similar 


aged purebred Hereford 
COWS. 
Besides the Brahman’s 


superior ability to use low 
quality roughage and inher- 
ently greater milk produc- 
tion, these results can be at- 
tributed mainly to the high 
degree of hybrid vigor re- 
sulting from a Brahman- 
British breed mating; this is 
even apparent in the 4 
Brahman (see COUNTRY, 
Sept 1968, page 18.) 


LEAN MEAT 

A further attribute of the 
Brahman that can be obtain- 
ed in any environment is the 
greater production of lean 
meat on the carcass. 

However the breed tends 
to be discriminated against 
on the grounds that its slop- 
ing — goose — rump and 
irregular conformation are 
thought to be associated 
with a lower yield of high 
priced cuts on the carcass. 

In the light of these con- 
flicting results on the useful- 
ness of Brahman blood for 


improving returns from 
southern beef producers, the 
following study was initiated. 

Four purebred Hereford 
and four second cross Brah- 
man steers were run together 
on improved pasture in the 
New England in Northern 
NSW over a 12 month per- 
iod. | 

During this time they were 
weighed every three to four 
weeks and at the finish of 
the trial they were slaught- 
ered — at the same body 
weight — and certain of 
their carcase characteristics 
were compared. 

The average daily gain 
during the year was 1.00 Ib 
per day for the Herefords 
and 0.91 lb per day for the 
Brahmans. 

However, 
months of autumn, 


over the three 
when 


pasture availability was very 


low, the Brahmans gained 
0.68 lb per day as against 
the Herefords’ 0.45 lb per 
day. 
SPRING FLUSH 

Pasture renovation in early 
winter reduced this breed 
difference and the spring 
flush of pasture growth re- 
versed it to 1.69lb per day 
for the Herefords and 1.47 
lb ‘per day for the Brahmans 
for that season. 


Therefore, even though 


autumn temperatures were 
very low by Brahman stan- 
dards — the May monthly 
minimum was 40 degrees F 
— they still showed a 34 
percent advantage in live- 
weight gain as a result of 
their better ability to harvest 
and use the sparse pasture. 

After slaughter and dis- 
section of the carcases into 
retail commercial joints, there 
was no. breed _ difference 
found in the yield of expen- 
sive cuts, thus disproving the 
widely held view mentioned 
earlier. 


RIB EYE 
However, the Brahman 
carcases had a 20 percent 
larger rib eye muscle area 
and a 36 percent lower thick- 
ness of fat over the rib eye. 
Both these characters are 
used by research workers -in 
assessing carcase quality. 
Carcase composition also 
favored the Brahmans as 
they had a higher lean meat 
content: 64 percent as 
against 59 percent, and a 
lower fat content: 20 per- 
cent as against 25 percent. 
Therefore in the final 
evaluation of the breeds, the 
Brahmans yielded 57.2c per 
Ib and Herefords 53.1c per 
lb of fat trimmed saleable 
carcase. 
The 


results from New 
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England and Canada show 
the tremendous potentiality 
of Brahman type cattle for 
improving beef cattle pro- 
ductivity in temperate clim- 
ates — particularly on nat- 
ive pastures that drop in 
quality until they become 
standing hay during the 
drier parts of the year. 

Their lower requirements 
for protein and for water 
would also prove an asset 
during these months. There 
have beer reports that Brah- 
man cross cattle appear less 
susceptible to bloat than 
British breeds when fattened 
on lucerne or other bloat- 
inducing legumes. Critical 
research has not yet been 
conducted on this subject. 

Constructive breeding is 
necessary to make full use 
of the hybrid vigor and other 
advantages of the Brahman 
breeding. 

For example, one could 
follow up a Brahman-Santa 
Gertrudis mating program 
and select for performance 
among the second and third 
generations: the (34 and 7/8 
Santa Gertrudis). In this 
way it is possible to retain 
the genetic diversity of the 
Brahman and the growth 
rate characteristics of the 
Santa Gertrudis. 

By conducting this pro- 
gram in temperate regions 
one could also develop a 
strain of cattle with a reas- 
onable degree of cold toler- 
ance. 

The result of a mating be- 
tween such an animal and a 
productive British breed 
would be one that would 
produce at a high level in 


Moran's trials showed that the 
‘“‘ynattractive’’ gose rump of the 
Brahman did not affect the pro- 
duction of saleable meat. 


‘this 


The much lighter fat cover and 
far larger rib eye of the Brah- 
man is shown graphically in these 


_two photos from the Moran test. 


districts of low temperature 
and low pasture quality dur- 
ing the year. 
The results reported in 
article were obtained 
while the author was work- 
ing in the department of 
livestock husbandry at the 
University of New England, 


Armidale. The work was 
made possible by grants from 
the Australian Meat Re- 
search Committee. oO 
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THOSE BOOMING BRAHMANS 


In the past 12 months no cattle bred in Australia has 
boomed to such an extent as the Brahmans. According to 
a report by the president of the Australian Brahman Breed- 
ers’ Association, Charles Young, branches of the association 
have been formed in the past 12 months in the NT, southern 
Queensland, Victoria, NSW and WA, while moves are afoot 
to establish a branch in SA. 

The number of registrations doubled between September 
1968 and September 1969. More than 10,000 purebred and 
appendix cattle are now on the association’s books. 

Of significance, and tying in with the report on these pages 
by Moran, is the growth of membership outside the tradi- 
tional northern areas. Not only were the Victorian and NSW 
branches formed, but the number of studs rose to 88 in 
NSW and 18 in Victoria. 

The incredible sale of Waverley Noel de Manso for 
$56,000 in November capped a tremendous year for the 
breed.—_GM. 
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tractor 
‘leaves 
them all 
for dead; 


SAYS ORCHARDIST 





Australian Distributor: 
Australian Motor Industries Ltd. 


GED sme nme 


Mail this coupon 

To the Group Manager Tractors, 
Australian Motor Industries Ltd., 
Cook Street, Port Melbourne, 3207. 
Telephone 64 0221. 


Please send me free literature with fall 
details of Zetor models. 
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Mr. Bill Tassoni, an orchardist in 
the Goulburn Valley, Victoria, 
uses a Zetor to pull a 500-gallon 
spray (weighing five tens) in wet 
weather. He tried three other 
tractors, including a crawler, but 
all bogged in the heavy going. He 
traded a crawler fora4 x 4 

Zetor, and now works in all 
weathers. “‘Zetor leaves them all 
for dead,” says Mr. Tassoni. 

Mr. Tassoni said that even if the 
5545 did no more than pull his 
spray in the wet it would justify 
its existence. 

But it does other things as well — 
like pulling an offset plough 
under trees without the help of 

a turning brake to keep it straight. 
(Other tractors wore out their 
brake linings doing this.) 


Saved golf course. 

Another four-wheel-drive Zetor, 
fitted with special diamond tread 
rear tyres, solved a problem that 
was threatening the surface of a 
golf course at Chirnside Park ° 
Estate, near Lilydale, Victoria, a 
residential project being developed 
by Willmore and Randell. The 
weight and wheel spin of a 
standard type tractor cut up the 
grass on the fairways of this hilly 
course. Zetor’s traction solved 
this problem, too. 











Mr Tassoni at work in his orchard 


Here are some other Zetor 

success stories: 

Mr. Frank Kastanek is a well- 
known Breeder and Exporter 

who has 1000 acres in the 
mountains at Narbethong, 
Victoria, where he runs an 
Abcrdecn Angus stud. Ten ycars 
ago, the whole of the property was 
covered with timber. Mr. Kastanek 
and his workcrs sct out to clear 

it. Trees were brought down with 
a bulldozer. Then a 60 h.p. Zetor 
four-whccl-drive tractor (the 
5545) went in with a giant scrub 
rake to gather up the rubbish left 
by the clearing operation. 

“No other four-wheel-drive tractor 
could even climb these hills with 
this machine behind it.” 


Mr Kastanek at the wheel of his Zetor 5545 





Cuts down ploughing. 
The potato-growing firm of 
Trainon and Sapermas, at 
Lyonville, Victoria, cut out one 
run with its plough and still got 
fine, deep ploughing with Zetor 
four-wheel-drive. George Trainon 
‘thought Zetor 4 x 4 gave him the 
equivalent of an extra 15 h.p. 
Zetor was light, he said, but 

“had the traction.” 

See Zetor in action on your 
property. Ring your Zetor dealer 
now. Models from $1998. 


AMZ4141 











By JOHN MONK 


Spee is a very good 

snipe month. The birds 
are widely distributed in 
Australia, and may be 
\found in most marshy areas 
that are their normal feed- 
ing grounds. 

Snipe usually arrive in 
Australia during the early 
days of spring. This is taken 
as September, but the birds 
are liable to arrive in Aug- 
ust — sometimes even before 
this depending on the sea- 
sons. Seasons affect snipe 
very critically. To survive, 
they must escape from the 
cold and wintry weather. 

They are equipped only to 
feed in circumstances favor- 
ed by warmer weather. 
Frozen ground and particu- 
larly cold conditions are 
completely unsuitable to 


**The Discoverers’’, 
victs’’ and ‘’The Settlers’’ are the first four of the 
series and deal respectively with: exploration from the 
early navigators to Captain Cook; a detailed study of 
one of the oldest cultures known to man; the hardships 
of the deported English felons; and the story of how 
the nation was settled, from the convict days to. the 
great squatters. There are many more to be released 
periodically, covering a wide range of subjects and con- 


them. For this reason when 
winter strikes they must be 
elsewhere. . 

Snipe have long, soft and 
flexible bills that are adapt- 
ed for probing in the soft 
mud and sand in search of 
their food, which consists of 
all the small creatures and 
insects that frequent the mud 
of swamps, estuaries, mud- 
banks and sandbars. 

From Australia, = snipe 
migrate to Japan — though 
why they should migrate 
over such a long distance is 
something of a mystery to 
me. They could find the con- 
ditions they seek in northern 
Australia. They nest on the 
slopes of Mount Fujiyama, 
in Japan, and return here for 
our spring. 

Jack-snipe is the only bird 


“The Aborigines’’, 


Stituting a library of Australiana. 


NOW mer VOOR Ti NTA NGTINT 


"The Con- 


of the species which may be 
hunted in Australia. The 
native snipe — the painted 
snipe — is wholly protected. 

There is no bag limit on 
the Jack-snipe, though there 
is a closed season in Vic- 
toria, during the month of 
June, but why this should be 
nobody appears to know. 
This season was apparently 
on the books when the pres- 
ent Fisheries and Wildlife 
Department took office, and 
it was left that way. As there 
are no Jack-snipe in Austra- 
lia during June, it makes 
little difference. 

Anyone who likes hunting 
duck on swamps, marshes 
and marsh lined rivers and 
creeks, usually like snipe 
hunting, for it is very much 
the same type of hunting as 
walking-up ducks. 

The best gun for snipe is 
either a very light 12 bore, 
or, even better in my opin- 
ion, a good 20 bore. A 
heavy, ponderous gun is 
almost useless for snipe. 

A light gun will point and 
swing much easier and faster 
than a heavy one, and for 
snipe there is no doubt that 
the light gun is ideal, for 
light loads- are’ generally 


DIS 


used. My favorite gun for 
snipe shooting is a 20 gauge 
double barrel, bored im- 
proved cylinder and modi- 
fied. 

It is not easy to shoot a 
full bag of snipe. And this 
is one of the reasons why 
snipe shooting is such sport. 

I have found the best shot 
to use for snipe is Number 
8. When using 12 gauge 
guns, cartridges do not need 
to be heavier than 214 to 
2-5/8th in length. And shot 
loads need not be _ heavier 
than 1-1/16th of 11/80z of 
shot in 12 gauge. 

When using 20 gauge guns, 
shot-weights should be be- 
tween 1 oz and 1 1/80z. For 
full versatility, 20 gauge 
guns are best chambered for 
3in. cartridges, and if long 
forcing cones in the barrels 
are ordered, the gun may be 
used for a very wide range 
of shooting. Such a gun can 
be used on duck, snipe, 
quail, rabbits and hares with 
deadly effect, combined with 
beautifully smooth handling. 


Snipe shooting can be 
excellent sport, wonderful 
practice; and usually once 


started, a shotgunner remains 
an addict for life. [J 


COVER 


AUSTRALIA 


a stimulating 
new presentation 
of our history 


It’s an exciting story, the story of the discovery 


and development of this land of ours... 


a story 


that you and your children want to know and 


understand. 


This is a series designed to arouse your child's 
interest in Australian history while supplementing 


his more formal education. 


The facts are woven 


into a fascinating tapestry of life, changing history 
from the dull statement of the text book to an illus- 
trated spectacle. Events are not treated in isolation, 
but as a continuous pageant of life in a time very 


different from our own. 


The easy-to-follow text is enhanced with early 
prints, photographs, authentic maps and engrav- 
ings, and makes interesting reading for adults and 


children alike. 











Are tractors or power saws sending you deaf? If 
they are it is your own fault for not taking proper 
care, according to this special report for COUNTRY 
by a Macquarie St Ear Specialist. 


EWEARING is one of those 


wonderful faculties of 
the human body which is 
taken for granted. It is only 
those who, having lost part 
or all of their hearing, can 
fully realise what this afflic- 
tion means. 

Some appreciation of these 
difficulties and hardships be- 
comes apparent to those of 
us whose work brings us into 
daily contact with this group 
of people. 

However, to the world at 


This diagram of the human ear 
shows the pathway of sound as 
it travels to the brain. 


large, the problem of hear- 
ing loss does not bring forth 
the same sense of sympathy 
as do other disabilities, such 
as blindness and _ physical 
handicaps which involve 
one’s mobility. 

People in general are very 
intolerant of the deaf and 
make little allowance for the 
problems which beset them. 
But the loss of this sense — 
either in part or whole — 
can mean that the unfortun- 
ate person is cut off from 
his fellows and loses the 
means of communication 
which allows him to lead a 
normal and happy existence. 


HOW 10 BEAT 
TRACTOR NOISE 


The problems are not all 
one sided either. 

It is often found that the 
person hard of hearing is 
the last to realise, or willing 
to recognise, that he has a 
problem. This often leads to 
tensions within the home 
when it becomes necessary to 
repeat everything being said, 
or to have the volume con- 
trol of the radio or television 
turned up to what is an un- 
comfortable level for the 
rest of the family. 

Why be a party to the 
cause of this unhappy set of 
circumstances? Why help this 
affliction? Especially when in 
most instances it can be pre- 
vented. 

I am referring to noise in- 
duced hearing loss. 


The transmission of vibrations 
from the eor drum to the cochilea 
are shown in this sketch. 


In the October 1968 issue 
of COUNTRY appeared an 
article which related to trac- 
tor noise. It gave the overall 
picture of what can and does 
happen to the man who 
spends long hours in close 
proximity with these mech- 
anical monsters. 

I fully support the facts 
as presented in this article 
and add my plea for a saner 
and more sensible approach 
to the problem. 

But, besides tractor noise, 
I should point out that there 
are other hazards which the 
man on the land has to face 
from time to time. Chain 
saws and timber saws can 
rival tractor noise in inten- 
sity. A 12 gauge shotgun 
produces a very high noise 
rating which means that 
some people, even while at 
leisure — for example, clay 
pigeon shooting — leave 
themselves open to a major 
hazard unless proper and 
adequate protective measures 
are taken. 

It is obvious that to re- 
duce the amount of noise 
produced is not always easy 
because it would lower the 
efficiency of the machine. 
However, it is only stubborn- 
ness which stops the opera- 
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tor from using the excellent 
and efficient means available 
to him to prevent this un- 
necessary damage to the 
ears. | 

Various types of ear plugs, 
protectors and muffs can be 
worn under all circumstan- 
ces with no reduction to the 
efficiency of the wearer. 

I must admit I become 
frustrated and, indeed, more 
than somewhat angry when 
I see patients who have been 
warned of their hearing loss 
— and advised of the pro- 
tective measures available — 
to then have them front up 
before me later with an in- 
crease in their loss because 
they had taken no proper 
steps to stop the damage. 

If you look at the two 
diagrams on page 85 you 
will find they are fairly self 
explanatory. | 

Noise — defined as “un- 
wanted sound” — is the re- 
sult of vibrations of high in- 
tensity in the air. Most 
noises are a mixture of 
sounds of varying frequen- 
cies. That is, the noise is 
rarely just one pitch but, 
rather a mixture of a num- 
ber of frequencies or pitches. 


Basically, as mentioned in 
the other COUNTRY re- 
port, a noise over 90 decib- 
els can be damaging if the 
ear is exposed for a suffi- 
cient length of time and — 
when the loss of hearing in 
this critical range of “speech 
frequencies” become great 
enough — the person will 
come to realise that they are 
having some degree of prob- 
lem with their hearing. 


This may only mean miss- 
ing the odd word or two at 
the beginning which can lead 
to difficulty in surrounding 
noise to understand the full 
meaning of conversation. 
Later the difficulties increase 
as the loss becomes greater. 


We hear because the vib- 
rations of sound in the air 
set the eardrum into vibra- 
tion. These vibrations are 
transmitted through the mid- 
dle ear cavity via three 
small bones which form a 
lever system. 


The first of these bones is 
attached to the eardrum and, 
called the stapes or, stirrup 
— because its shape is quite 
the same as the stirrup on a 
saddle — fits into an oval 


Opening in the wall of the 
inner ear. | 
- When the vibrations reach 
this point they are transmit- 
ted to the fluid which is con- 
tained in the inner ear. This 
fluid then carries the vibra- 
tions to the very specialised 
tissue in the inner ear, in 
the structure called the coch- 
lea and especially to that 
part called the organ of Cor- 
ti, which can be seen in the 
diagrams. 

Depending on the frequen- 


cy or pitch of the note being 


transmitted, so the appropri- 
ate part of the membrane in 
the organ of Corti is stimu- 
lated thereby setting up a 
nerve impulse which passes 
via the nerve of hearing, to 
that part of the brain which 
is associated with hearing. 

When the degree of loud- 
ness of the noise is so great 
that even the sound dampen- 
ing and _ shock absorbing 
mechanism in the middle ear 
cannot sufficiently reduce its 
degree, the very sensitive 
tissue in the organ of Corti, 
in the inner ear, takes this 
extra force and there is a 
Shearing effect which causes 
damage. 


This damage cannot be 
repaired. 

So, I would appeal to all 
who must of necessity ex- 
pose themselves to noise 
which is dangerous to the 
ears, to take the simple pre- 
cautions. 7 

I am sometimes asked how 
loud has the noise to be to 
be dangerous. I reply that if 
in doubt assume that it is 
dangerous. 

Certainly if, after expos- 
ure, the ears ring or have 
a feeling of fullness or, if 
there is obviously some loss 
of hearing after exposure, 
even if these things are tem- 
porary, then the noise is haz- 
ardous and needs to be guar- 
ded against if you are to 
save yourself from an un- 
necessary extra burden in this 
day and age when so many 
other things exist to cause 
us difficulties. | 

The answer to this prob- 
lem is squarely in your court. 
Footnote: The _ illustrations 
of the human ear appearing 
on these pages are Copyright 
“Clinical Symposia” by 
Frank H. Netter MD, pub- 
lished by CIBA Pharmaceu- 
tical Co. O 





SPEND MONEY TO MAKE MONEY 


(Continued from page 39) 


All lenders test the bor- 
rower’s ability to repay. 

All borrowers should test 
their ability to repay and be 
prepared to demonstrate this 
to credit sources. 

A properly and thought- 
fully documented request 
should accompany all institu- 
tional approaches. If time or 
skill for this job is lacking, 
then hire someone competent. 
It may be that in the course 
of the exercise important 
errors are disclosed. 

Credit sources are critical 
of badly presented requests 
for finance and not infre- 
quently, an unwarranted re- 
fusal to lend results from in- 
complete and poorly docu- 
mented requests. 

If the flow of business in- 
come is variable, unwanted 
taxable surpluses occur. Plan 
part of the next year’s de- 
velopment program so that it 
can be easily brought forward 
to the current year. This 
avoids the last minute rush 
to spend recklessly on plant 
and other items of doubtful 
value. 

The budgeting required to 
use available funds to best 


advantage is detailed and 
difficult — but essential for 
SUCCESS. 

In a tightly budgeted situa- 
tion, expansion of a program 
and additional borrowings 
must be planned carefully. 
The additional borrowings 
will require servicing so the 
program should be able to 
produce income sufficient for 
this purpose. 

Lenders to the rural com- 

munity know that droughts, 
floods and other disasters are 
a problem. Most lenders will 
approach the measurement of 
prospects with good and bad 
years in mind. 
- This is not ultra-conserva- 
tive, nor a prediction of a 
drought occurrence — but 
some attempt is made to keep 
the prospect of these hazards 
in mind when forecasting an 
average performance. 

In times of stress, two 
actions of financial import- 
ance usually occur — credit 
facilities are made available 
for carry on purposes through 
State Banks. Most lenders 
don’t expect loan reductions 
from genuinely affected vic- 
tims till the crisis passes. 
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Many experienced and suc- 
cessful farmers use Rural Ad- 
visors. Their own skills and 
knowledge become fully ex- 
tended and the outsider is 
called in for consultation. 


It is frequently incredible 
to see the lift in income that 
results from critical analysis. 


Farm programs can be de- 
veloped, tested and improved 
with the aid of computers. 
This is relatively inexpensive. 
Universities supply computer 
services to farm consultants 
who collect the data and in- 
terpret the result. 


Computers can select the 
optimum farm __ enterprise 
from a vast array of possi- 
bilities and select the opti- 
mum management method 
where alternatives are so 
great that manual methods 
are too laborious. (See 
COUNTRY December 1969, 
page 12.) 

The effect of a number of 
forecast circumstances on a 
management plan allows 
measurement of risk. The use 
of computers with farm man- 
agement is an exciting de- 
velopment. 

At the outset there may be 


no practical benefit to be 
had from the computer be- 


cause experience, planning 
and pen and paper analysis 
will be more than adequate 
for dramatic improvement. It 
is when farm efficiency is at 
a high point that computers 
are of special benefit. 


In summary, an approach 
to land purchase and manag- 
ing the rural enterprise is 
tabulated: 


@® Decide that a rural en- 
terprise is desirable. 


® Determine the type of 
farm required. 


@ Invest as an individual 
or seek out an investment 
group. 

@ Expert advice on land 
purchase matters is available. 

@® Make the development 
suit the individual financial 
requirements. 

® Plan an appropriate cor- 
porate structure. 

@ Know rural credit and 
sources. 

@ Plan borrowings care- 
fully. | 

@ Research and Develop- 
ment Program. | 

‘® Prepare detailed farm 
budgets. 

® Watch profits. 

@ Keep computers in mind. 

@ When in doubt, buy ex- 
pert knowledge. O 
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The basic asset of the farm — the soil — should 
be treated like any other item of farm investment, 
but it so seldom receives the care it requires. 


UTLAY versus probable 

or possible returns: this 
is the way farmers today 
assess new projects, diversi- 
fication, or a major switch- 
over. 

While mortgage or lease- 
hold agreements usually in- 
clude carefully-drawn pro- 
visions for the maintenance 
of buildings, fences, and 
other improvements, it is the 
exception to find in them 
specific provision for main- 
tenance of the farm’s major 
asset: the soil itself. 

This attitude may stem 
from the old feeling that 
here was land, millions of 
acres of it, to be used and 
exploited to its full capacity 
for ever and ever. 

The heirs to that attitude 
are now paying the price, 
and it is not only increased 
municipal rates for drainage 
and erosion control along 
the roadsides. Many of them 
now face the fact that unless 
costly measures are taken in 
hand very soon the creeping 
erosion that “didn’t look 
really so bad a few years 
ago” is about to cut the pro- 
perty in half and that the 
carrying capacity is steadily 
going down. 

Land prices are now so 
high that few landholders 
can afford, or are silly 
enough, to maintain the 
laissez faire attitude of “she'll 
see me out” as their farm 
steadily washes itself away 
along the eroded gullies that 
grow deeper, wider and long- 
er every time there is a sub- 
stantial downpour. 

But what are the hard 
facts behind erosion control? 
How much, or how little, 
should the landholder under- 
take? 

What are the costs? What 
can the owner expect to get 


The eroding stream floor, down- 
stream from the gully dam, is 
now well protected by pasture. 
Henderson will build additional 
dams for irrigating Inverness. 


back in-cash or increased 
land value? 

Is it going to be worth 
while to go the whole hog 
on erosion control, or will it 
be near enough to take pal- 
liative measures on some of 
the worst spots? 


Statutory erosion control 
bodies vary in their scope 
and role from State to State. 


Take Victoria’s Soil Con- 
servation Authority which is 
reasonably typical. Last year 
the SCA inspected more than 
a thousand properties at the 
invitation of the owners. 
Landholders here are gener- 
ally so conservation-minded 
that the authority is embar- 
rassed by the number of re- 
quests for advice and con- 
trol work. 


In the top priority field— 
group conservation — land- 
holders must now wait for 
years for the authority to 
deal with their requests to 
form group conservation 
areas. Nearly 900 farmers 
and graziers are involved 
with the SCA in group and 
catchment plans in more 
than 60 schemes totalling 


more than 416,000 acres. 


What then are the eco- 
nomics of erosion control, 
consolidation and recupera- 
tion? Surprisingly low, if the 
work can be done by farm 
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SOIL EROSION IS A 
FARM COST 


By |. R. CARTER 


labor and equipment and 
allowing for Government 
grants. 

Specifically, the Victorian 
authority grants on a 1-to-4 
basis to individuals for capi- 
tal works: if a job costs 
$500 the SCA pays $100 and 
the landholder $400. 

In group projects, the SCA 
finances all the non-produc- 
tive work on condition group 
members carry out planned 
productive works. Non-pro- 
ductive work includes reduc- 
ing run-off, clearing stumps 
and rabbits, improving or re- 
siting fences. Productive 
works include better pastures 
and improved water supplies 
from dammed-up gullies. 

The SCA says the average 
overall cost per acre is $10 
for productive work and $4 
for non-productive. 


In the Mallee, the author- 
ity gives free cereal rye seed 
and fertiliser to _ stabilise 
drifting sands, gets back 40 
percent of the resulting crop. 


There is an_ engineering 
fee of $20 for farm water 
supply plans, $32 a day for 
an engineer to supervise con- 
struction, or $24 a day for 
an engineering assistant. 


“The farmer must weigh 
the cost against what he is 
going to get out of it,” says 
the SCA. “If he can lift the 
carrying capacity of one dry 
sheep to three dry sheep an 
acre he can afford to spend 
$8 an acre for the increase 
of two dry sheep an acre. 
Land values, as a by-product, 


go up three or four times.” 

Sometimes there are no 
“ifs and buts” about under- 
taking erosion control. Such 
was the case with Geoff Hen- 
derson, of Inverness, a 308 
acre grazing and mixed farm 
overlooking Swan Bay on 
the Bellarine Peninsula, a 
few miles east of Geelong, 
Victoria — 22in. rainfall 
country. 

He is now nearing the end 
of a 17-year battle to over- 
come severe erosion on the 
sandy clay loam overlaying 
friarable orange-brown clay. 

When purchased in 1951 
the grazing block was in a 
semi-natural state, without 
buildings. Fallen timber and 
rabbits abounded, boundary 
fences were poor. 

Inverness was considered 
to be capable of running 0.75 
dry sheep to the acre. But 
even at this modest stocking 
rate the sheep lost so much 
condition in three months 
they had to be taken off. 

But the main problem was 
the torrential run-off from 
4500 acres of catchment on 
higher ground on neighbor- 
ing properties. 

The effect of the run-off 
on the weakly constructed 
soil was to cause severe, 
multi-headed gully erosion 
along two main drainage 
lines through the property. 
Now controlled, these gullies 
are up to 15ft deep and 
about a chain wide. They 
had extended almost half- 
way across Henderson’s pro- 
perty when he bought it. If 
left unchecked they would 
have cut Inverness into three 
sections. 


At some time in the past a 
council road easement had 
been cut through the bottom 
end. Storm water had quick- 
ly gullied the road drains to 
a depth of about 12 ft. 





While still working for 
their father, Henderson and 
his brother spent four years 
clearing and cropping. Then 
they went it alone, built sub- 
division fences, and aban- 
doned cropping for wool and 
fat lambs, and latterly veal- 
ers and early potatoes under 
spray irrigation from the 
bountiful water impounded 
in the once-useless gullies. 

Before tackling the major 
erosion heads, Henderson 
built four small farm dams 
in minor lateral gully heads. 
All work was carried out 
under the design and guid- 
ance of the SCA. 

Then the major job, on the 
first drainage line. Small 
levee banks were built to stop 
run-off spreading over the 
property, and to direct them 
instead towards the main 
gullies. 

Here, water is collected by 
two large diversion banks 
and channelled into a con- 
crete chute, 20 ft wide at the 
notch, that takes water into 
the- gully floor 15 ft below. 

Henderson built this mas- 
sive structure with only one 
mah’s help. Preparing the 
site in two weeks, and an- 
other two weeks to concrete, 
using 160 bags of cement. 
Apart from some minor un- 
dercutting and seepage, the 
chute has functioned well. 

In the same gully two 
large earth gully-block dams 
are filled by run-off water via 
controlled pipe outlets 
through the diversion banks. 

The lower gullied portion 
has been controlled by a 
different method. Water im- 
pounded by a large earth 
gully dam floods the main 
gully head. The overflow is 
run along a grassed water- 
way and trainer bank, dis- 
charging down a= grassed 
chute back into the gully 


floor lower down the slope. 
_ This earth dam cost Hen- 
derson about $600 to build 
three years ago. It impounds 
20 ac ft in the eroded gully 
for a distance of 1300 ft. One 
10 ac ft dam cost $300. The 
other smaller dams cost “‘next 
to nothing”. 

All told, he now has 30 
ac ft of water at his disposal, 
plus control of erosion, at a 
very modest total cost of 
$1600. The SCA _ provided 
the 160 bags of cement and 
12 sheets of reinforcement. 
And 30ac ft of water, in a 
22 in. rainfall climate, is real- 
ly something worth having. 

Henderson spray irrigates 
potatoes for the winter mar- 
ket. The area is practically 
frost-free and potatoes grow 
there almost throughout the 
year. 


Major works in the inter- 
vening years include dividing 
the property into 16 pad- 
docks, and providing seven 
stock water dams. From an 
uneconomic 0.75 dry sheep 
to the acre, he has upped 
the stocking rate to five dry 
sheep cquivalents, sowing 
down perennial rye, sub- 
clover, and some phalaris. 


He runs Merino-Border 
Leicester first cross ewes, and 
Corriedale ewes mated to 
Dorset Horns and Poll Dor- 
sets for fat lambs. Last year 
they produced 640 lambs. 


Henderson won the Otway 
District SCA competition for 
soil conservation in 1968, and 
holds the coveted Hanslow 
Cup. Hard work and a mod- 
est outlay have transformed 
a badly eroded property into 
a thriving proposition. 

In this case it was not 
“Will I?” but “it’s got to be 
done” to stop a potentially 
oe property going down 
hill. : 











A pump lifts water from the dam 
in the gullies to irrigate early 
potatoes for the Victorian mar- 
ket. The area is practically frost- 
free and the crop can grow prac- 
tically all year round. TOP. 


Inverness produced 640 lambs 
last year from Corriedales and 
Merino cross Border Leicester 
ewes mated to Dorset rams. The 
farm is only small—308 acres 
near Geelong, Victoria. 


This massive concrete chute took 
160 bags of cement to build. It 
takes runoff water from low hills, 
which is channelled in by two 
large diversion banks. LEFT. 
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THUMBS DOWN ON HOT 


There are more than just a few reasons why country 
homesteads should be airconditioned — there’re 
hundreds of reasons — and all of them valid, too. 


By SONYA BEGG 


HEN I first started gath- 


ering information for 
this feature, every manufac- 
turer I approached gave me 
the same message to pass on 
to COUNTRY readers. And 
this was — “airconditioners 
not only cool air, they also 
heat it.” 

Most of us these days 
associate airconditioners with 
stinking hot days instead of 
including freezing cold nights 
as well. 


So—lesson number one— 
airconditioners are for sum- 
mer and winter. 

I was quite surprised to 
find that most of the people 
I spoke to concerning coun- 
try airconditioning recom- 


mended individual room 
units instead of the “whole 
house” type. 


Their reasons being that 
the whole house type units 
are far more expensive than 
the ordinary one room type, 


they are difficult to instal 
and maintain and have to be 
handled by experts trained 
for this very purpose. Ceil- 
ings usually have to be fully 
insulated to get the most out 
of these units — and there 
is another added expense. 


The lack of servicing facili- 


ties, nearby, seems to be the 
major country drawback 
however. 

On the other hand, the in- 
dividual room _ conditioners 
are relatively easy to instal 
and maintain. 


Two men who are reason- 
ably handy with their hands, 
could instal one of these 
units in a short time. They 
are usually placed in the 
lower half of a window 


frame and held in place with 
the aid of metal brackets. 
Their outside appearance is 
not attractive — but not ob- 
jectionable and inside, the 
facia is quite tastefully de- 
signed on all makes and mod- 
els. 

The installation is simple 
except for lifting the units 
and this is why two men are 
recommended. 

It is no longer necessary 
to hook up a room condi- 
tioner to the plumbing. This 
type of unit went out a long 
time ago. These days, they 


Carrier Quietline — an air-con- 
ditioning unit which ‘lends _ itself 
to enhancing the decor of any 
room in the house. 





J ATCEAVA 


¥ 





SUMMERS...AND COLD WINTERS 


work on a similar principle 
to a refrigerator — they are 
simply plugged into a 240 
volt power source. 

Unfortunately, no manu- 
facturer I know puts out a 
unit suitable for 32 volt sup- 
plies. 

The fan in the conditioner 


blows air across a “grid” or 


series of pipes carrying the 
refrigerant. When the opera- 
tor dials for cool air, the fan 
blows air over the cold pipes 
and as cold air sinks and 
flows out across the floor it 
sets in motion a convection 
type flow. 

The air supply can either 
be recirculated, brought in 
from the outside, or ex- 
hausted from the room by 
simply turning a dial, allow- 
ing complete control over 
the type and the warmth of 
the air. 

Most of the room units 
on the market today are fit- 
ted with thermostats which 
work automatically to keep 
the air temperature constant 
at all times. The general 
opinion seems to be that the 
individual room type condi- 
tioners of about 1.75 horse- 
power are capable of raising 
or lowering the temperature 
about 15 degrees inside the 
homestead. 

Most are also fitted with 
humidifiers which extract ex- 
cess humidity from the in- 
coming air. They do not 
however, extract too much 
humidity making it unpleas- 
ant to breathe conditioned 
air. 

Servicing the individual 
room conditioners is a simple 
matter of cleaning the filter 
element. The job is as simple 
as, and similar to, emptying 
out the vacuum cleaner bag, 
but it is a much less dirty 
job. 

Many manufacturers claim 
that the units can operate 
continuously for three 
months at a time before the 
element needs cleaning but 
this period depends entirely 
on the outside dust. 


If you are living in the 
desert, it may be necessary 
to clean the element every 
week and on the other hand, 
it you are living in the trop- 
ics, it may not be necessary 
to change it for a year. 

From what I was told, a 
one horsepower unit seems 
to be capable of heating and 
cooling the average sized 
bedroom and the 1.75 horse- 
power units are suitable for 
a combination lounge-dining 
room. These respectively run 
out at about $350 and $450, 
I was told. 

Running costs of aircon- 
ditioners vary a fair bit but 
as a guide, I was told that 
the 1.75 horsepower unit 
costs about I5c per hour to 


operate. If one was operated 
for a whole year, the cost 
would be about $130. In 
actual fact, this would be the 
maximum cost. With the 
doors kept shut and the ther- 
mostat operating, the actual 
cost would be lower than 
this high figure. 

If you take into account 
the heat you have to put up 
with during the summer and 
the nagging you generally 
have to do to get wood 
chopped for the fire for 
winter — AND the cleaning 
out of the open fireplace — 


The Bonair model 220 is an un- 
obtrusive conditioner capable of 
cooling you in summer and warm- 


ing you ail through winter. 


airconditioning gives a lot 
more for its money than just 
functional heating and cool- 
ing. 

I am also told by all the 
experts that airconditioning 
improves sleeping, giving a 
much more restful night 
allowing fast recuperation 
for our hard working men- 
folk. 

Next time you’re in town 
have a talk to your local 
electrical appliance man 
about airconditioning — 
you'll be doing yourself a 
favor. 


Three of the Metters units § suit- 
able for mounting in the lower 
half of a window frame in any 
room of the house or homestead. 


Coro 
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SPOTLESS KIDS 

How [I hate them! Who? — 
I refer to those spotless child- 
ren who are used to advertise 
products on television. 

Sleek, well groomed and 
beautifully dressed, they eat 
their way gaily through all 
kinds of food from thick 
soup to multi-colored ice 
cream. 

I’m just waiting for the day 
when one of the little dears 
will push the plate away and 
say “I hate this stuff’. 

—C.E.L., Swan Reach, Vic. 


PENFRIEND WANTED... 

. for 13-year-old girl. 
Interests — reading, drawing, 
watching television, school 
work and _ cooking. Miss 
Karen Milton, PO Box 338, 
Ingham, Queensland, 4850. 


SAVING DESERTED LAMBS 

Some years ago, a friend 
of mine gave me an expen- 
sive, but overpowering body 
Spray, to be sprayed like a 
scented mist. I loathed the 
smell and put the container 
in the wash-house. 

Last winter, a baby lamb 
was deserted by its mother 
and my son was determined 
to save it by putting it on 
another ewe which had a 
lamb. So he locked the ewe 
in a small shed with the two 
lambs and sprayed them 
heavily with the reeking per- 
fume. 

It worked perfectly — the 
ewe reared both lambs, and 
I found some way of getting 
rid of the perfume. 

—Mrs C.E.L., Swan Lake, 

Vic. 


NO MORE WAVING 


During my youth, I tra- 
velled to the country a great 
deal. I always got a lift from 


the friendliness shown by 


country people, especially 
those driving along our out- 
back roads. 


Last month I had occasion 
to travel to the country for 
the first time in some years 
and was most disappointed to 
find that the waving custom 
between cars seems to have 
come to a complete stop. 


—Mrs G.C.I., Lane Cove. 
KNOCK KNOCK — WHO’S 
THERE 


You’d have to be at least 
in your late fifties to remem- 
ber when radio was listened 
to on earphones. A crystal set 
would take two sets of ear 
phones and in our family of 
five, the sets were split up so 
that four people could have 
one earphone each. If the 
fifth person who didn’t have 
a phone, wanted one, he 
often knocked under the 
table, pretending that some- 
one was at the door. 


Curiosity would usually 
cause one listener to answer 
the door, so the odd one out 
gained a listen in. Dad got 
fed up with the knocking, as 
he was usually the one 
caught. So he would say, 
“Come in, the door’s open.” 

One night we were aston- 
ished to find a tramp actually 
come in. He was shown the 
new wonder wireless, given a 
meal and a cup of tea, anda 
bed for the night. 

Dad thought it could never 
happen again — but it did. 

A knock at the door — 
“Come in,” said dad, “and 
have a cup of tea.” Another 
knock! “The door’s_ not 
locked — open it and come 
in,” insisted dad, and — 
much to our amazement in 
came a smartly dressed man 
and woman. 

They told us they had built 
the house, and had come 
back to see it, feeling very 
daring at knocking at the 
door; but overjoyed to be 
asked in for tea! They were 
so glad such friendly people 
lived in “their” house. 

—G.H., North Queensland. 


GOSSIPING is inevitable in any small township and 
over the years, since I first came to live near one, 
I’ve grown to accept the very public address systems 
that activate every little outback community. And 
there have been times — like you — that I’ve been 
hurt by their petty suppositions . . . times I’ve been 
amused ... times my ego has been bolstered by their 
unabashed exaggerations and, in honesty, will admit 
there have been times I enjoyed the little snippets 
that came my way. Why not? After all, we are humans, 
and most of all, we are women. A friend home from 
years living midst the sophistication of London and 
New York refuses to classify it as gossip. Although 
she was obviously amazed by the “interest” and enthus- 
jasm we all embarked on discussing our friends’ latest 
cars, dresses, electric stoves, lounge suites, domestic 
helps and the thousand and one other things we coun- 
try women have in common, she said “I used to 
think it was gossip. But after living in anonymous 
situations overseas where no one really cares if you 
wear mini skirts, get to work on time, bring the milk 
bottles in, are sick in bed for a week, need help, I’ve 
come to call it interest”. And in our town, while our 
* gossiping remains vivacious and not vicious I'll be glad 
it’s there. And while they bubble on about Mrs Jones 
who is sick in bed all week — “poor dear” — they 
are ensuring there’s someone who knows Mrs Jones 
needs help . . . and that unique brand of generous 
outback charity. 


AROUND | 
THE 


(CTCL 
HOMESTEAD 


With JOAN MARRIOTT 


SOON TOMATOES and passionfruit will be plentiful. 
Here’s a tasty tomato and passionfruit jam to ring a 
change on your pantry shelves. You'll use 31b ripe 
tomatoes, 3lb sugar, 6 passionfruit. Peel and slice 
tomatoes and boil until soft. Add sugar, stir until 
dissolved and boil mixture hard for 30 minutes. Add 
passionfruit pulp and boil again for five minutes. 
Test the jam. Continue to boil until setting point is 
reached. In place of passionfruit pulp, you can add 
a tin of raspberry or pineapple jam, or lemon juice and 
rind or orange juice and rind. 
* * 


FIGS, TOO, will be hanging heavy on your trees short- 
ly. Try crystallising the fruit for special occasions. 
You'll need 61b figs, 4 cups water, 6 cups sugar and 
3 tablespoons vinegar. Make a syrup with sugar, water 
and vinegar and when boiling add figs. Boil for 2 
hours. Drain and place on a rack in the sun. Turn daily * * ‘3 


NEXT LAMBING when you're struggling to rear 
those orphan lambs, think about this result of extensive 
tests in America. The US Department of Agriculture 
claims ice cold milk is the best thing to feed orphan 
lambs because the nearly frozen milk does not sup- 
port bacterial growth. This way, digestive upsets are 
eliminated. Also, lambs drink the cold milk slowly, 
so over drinking is not a problem. 


for six days, then dust with castor sugar and store in 
airtight tins. 

* * * 
DO YOU HATE to bake a roast because it spatters 
your oven? Use a shiny, medium weight aluminium 
lowside baking pan for roasting because the shiny sur- 
face reflects the heat and stays cooler, thus preventing 
the fat from spattering as the meat cooks. 
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EASY WAYS 





TO PRESERVE 


FLOWERS 


Country women don’t get much time to indulge in 





a hobby, but here is one which is a lot of fun, 
doesn’t take up too much time and has a useful 
end result for the home decorator. 


By VEE PICTON 


ARE to try the handcrafts 
of drying or waxing 
fresh flowers? They were 
popular to flower arrange- 
ments in Victorian times, and 
are once again making a 
comeback. This is probably 
because they blend in so ad- 
mirably with all types of 
period furnishings used in so 
many homes today. 


The main principle of 
course, is to remove all mois- 
ture, while still preserving the 
flower’s natural color and 
shape. 


The methods given here 
are simple and cheap to try. 
The finished results are well 
worth the effort. 


SAND METHOD 


For all types of flowers ex- 
cept blue ones. This way of 
preserving is ideal for large 
quantities. Line shallow pans 
with tinfoil and fill each one 
with clean, dry, sifted sand. 


Heat the sand in an oven 
at 350 deg. for one hour to 
sterilise — this kills any in- 
sect larvae. 


Arrange freshly picked 
blooms face up in a box and 
strengthen stems with florist 
wire. Sprinkle sand around 
flowers until completely cov- 
ered. Proceed until box is 
completely filled with flowers 
in layers. Always make cer- 
tain that each layer is well 
covered with sand before 
starting the next. Large 
sprays of flowers can be 
arranged in sand, just one 
spray to a box. 


Use your own judgment 
in arranging the flowers. 


Store boxes in a cool dry 
place, and arrange one spray 
in the sand for examining as 
the time factor will vary 
climatically in different areas. 


GLYCERINE AND WATER 


For all green foliage — 
Fill a deep container with 
one part glycerine, and two 
parts water. Crush woody 
stems of the foliage to help 
absorption. Stand them in 
this solution for about 36 
hours, then hang’ upside 
down to dry. Material treat- 
ed with this method can also 
be placed in water with fresh 
flowers. 


THE WAXED METHOD 


Fresh flowers done in this 
fashion are beautiful for fes- 
tive occasions. They make 
especially beautiful floating 
arrangements. All that is 
needed is some paraffin wax 
and the _ freshly picked 
blooms. This wax is used in 
the manufacture of 
things as candles, waxed 
paper, and for various kinds 
of water-proofing. 


Choose flowers from the 
thick petal kind with sturdy 
stems. Delicate, fragile flow- 
ers, are unsuitable for wax 
dipping. Rinse flowers in 
cold water and place on an 
absorbent kitchen paper towel 
until dry. Into the top half 
of a double boiler saucepan, 
put two pounds of paraffin 
wax. Leave until melted. 
This amount of wax is more 
than you will need, but it 
does make the waxing easier 
to do and it can be re-used 
many times. 


Allow the melted wax time 


such 





to cool to a lukewarm tem- 
perature and skim off any 
floating wax particles. This 
also can be melted and used 
again. 


Grasp the flower firmly 
by its stem and dip the head 
completely into the wax. 
Swish it around very gently, 
to make quite certain that all 
the petals have been treated. 
Lift out and shake briskly 
over the pot, so that any 
droplets of unwanted wax 
fall into it. 


Quickly loosen all the pet- 
als, and lay the flower right 
way up, on to your open 
palm. You will find that the 
wax sets almost immediately. 


Have ready a small bowl 
of cold water. Dip the waxed 
flower into this, making cer- 
tain to immerse all the waxed 
area. Place the finished 
bloom on to a tray lined with 
tin foil. Working as swiftly 
as possible, continue in this 
manner until all flowers re- 
quired have been done, then 
put the tray of flowers into 
the freezer compartment of 
the refrigerator. This is just 
to firm up the wax, so take 
care not to freeze them. Keep 
stored on a shelf in your 


refrigerator until required to 
decorate your party table. 


The stems can be clipped 
off if desired for floating in 
small bowls. Leaves can be 
left on when waxing the flow- 
ers, or dipped separately. 


One beautiful suggestion 
for an outdoor party, is to 
float waxed flowers in a 
miniature garden pool. If you 
haven’t a ready-made one 
available, try making one for 
the occasion with an outsized 
basin or large tub. Hide the 
edges with a few well selected 
rocks and greenery. 


As you experiment and 
discover ways of your own 
to use them, these easy to 
make, floating flowers, will 
delight your guests and give 
you endless fun. 


Footnote: “The Creative Art 
of Flower Arrangement” by 
Lena Malouf, contains simple 
instructions and diagrams to 
give a thorough coverage of 
all the principles of artistic 
floral design including dried 
flowers. It is published by K. 
G. Murray, 142 Clarence 
Street, Sydney, and available 
at all bookstores at $8.50. 
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by John H. McPherson 


HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE 


WINE AT TABLE 


This most interesting, informative book, tells ‘the 
reader in simple terms all the fundamental facts 
about wine. It explains the basics of wine making, 
the types of wine and their characteristics. 


Also covered are wine terms, the laying down of 
a cellar, selection, serving, labels, bottles and 
glasses. 

- Learn all about wine, look for 


HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE 


WINE AT TABLE 


at your local bookstore... $1.85 


MAKE A | 
DECORATIVE CAKE 


This brand new collection of the best and latest 
ideas in cake decorating will be of great interest 
to the enthusiast, or those preparing for a special 
occasion. Some ideas included are: 


# an octagonal frangipani cake 
= a four tier heart cake 


™ a three tier wedding cake featuring 
orchids 


@ recipes for rich fruit cakes 


New Ideas for 


CAKE 
DECORATING 


AT ALL NEWSAGENTS $1 





THE 
ROO DOG 
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"BUSH TELEGRAPH 
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THAT NEVER WAS 


K. F. LORD tells the story of how he and his brother 
were rewarded for a deed with a kangaroo dog. 


Y younger brcether and I 

through the period of 
growing up, were inseparable. 
Experiences and adventures 
were had together — we 
shared them all. 

One day, all of 70 years 
ago it would be, we were 
roaming about in our back 
paddock when we came 
across a bullock team, the 
wagon high with milling logs. 
We had seen the man with 
the team before — we knew 
him as George. 

George spoke with a lisp 
and I remember that we 
kids liked to listen to his 
funny way of speaking. 

“Listhen boys,” he said to 
us, “you have justh come 
in time to be a big help to 
me. I’m a little bit bogged.” 

So when George straight- 
ened the team up for the 
pull, we picked our bullock 
and waded in. I doubt if 
any other bullocks in the 
team pulled as hard as ours. 

“Now boys,” said George, 
‘you got me out of my bog 
and [ll tell you what I am 
going to do. I have a kan- 
garoo dog at home and I am 
going to give it to you.” 

A kangaroo dog! There 
was nothing in the world we 
wanted more. A dog that 
could catch a rat before it 
could get into a log and 
save us all the chopping we 
had previously done to get 
it out — one that could pull 
down a kangaroo. And we 
had just been given such a 
dog! George was our hero. 

There was no sign of 
George when we called at 
the house he told us to, but 
Wwe were met by a woman. 

“Oh,” she said, “you have 
come for the dog. Just a 


| minute, I'll get him.” 


Presently she returned, 
leading the sorriest looking 
cur we had ever seen. No 
one could insult a breed of 
dogs by calling it a breed. 

“But,” we  stammered, 
“George said a ’roo dog.” 

“And so this one is,” said 
the woman, “he is very good 


after kangaroos.” 

What we suffered in our 
disappointment, there are not 
words to tell. Gone were our 
dreams of happy hunting 
days, of collecting rat scalps 
worth tuppence and kanga- 
roo skins, worth to us, a for- 
tune. 

We brightened a little with 
the idea that though our dog 
wasn’t good to look at, he 
just might be able to chase 
a rat into a log. So next 
morning we took him out 
into the bush to try him out. 


We put up a rat which left 
its nest in front of us and 
hopped away, with us racing 
after it, as we always did, 
yelling to the dog, “After 
him, Sandy — skitch ’im 
Sandy!” 

But Sandy was. tearing 
through the scrub in a differ- 
ent direction altogether, yelp- 
ing his head off, doing a 
complete circle now and 
again and then jumping into 
the air for a better look for 
something that wasn’t there. 
After a bit he came back to 
us and no dog has ever been 
so near to, and yet escaped, 
being the victim of a murder 
as Sandy was at that 
moment. 

Sandy would chase after 
every animal he saw. He 
chased the horse, made a 
grab at it and got his teeth 
caught in its tail, was swung 
from side to side and yet 
escaped being kicked to 
death as he was taken at a 
galloping pace around the 
horse paddock. 


He chased the milking 
cows out of sight and was 
just measuring his run for a 
pig when the ‘voice of 
ee put an end to it 
all. 

“Catch that mongrel and 
tie it up and tomorrow, you 
kids take it back to where 
you got it, and leave it 
there!” 

George, our hero of a 
couple of days ago was now 
a fraud and an enemy. We 
hated him. 
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Naturally, when the makers of Australia’s most 
widely-accepted range of farm implements produce 
fertilizer equipment, it’s good! Whatever the crop, 
whatever the fertilizing need, there’s a McKay 
profit-grower that’s right for the job. . 


McKay equipment is best by design... inbuilt is the 
capacity to outperform, outlast and outprofit all others. 


McKay industry-leadership springs from a combination 
of materials, workmanship and continual in-the-field 
research... that’s why McKay farm implements and 
components can put more “get up and grow” into your 
crops and operations—and your profits! 






FOR MORE “GET UPAND GROW’ 
FERTILISE WITH 



































McKay Anhydrous Ammonia 
(NH3) Equipment leads the 
field... increases the yield. 





With the introduction of Anhydrous 
Ammonia, the new soil-enriching 
chemical, has come a new method 
of application... the injection 
process. And, from Ralph McKay, 
after years of cost, know-how and 
planning, has come the equipment 
for the job... the only 
Australian-made equipment of this 
type! Specially designed for 
Australian conditions, McKay 
applicators and component parts 
are totally efficient and guaranteed 
for 90 days against faulty 
workmanship and materials. 





The ideal broadcaster for lime or fertilizer, 
with an even 35-feet spread... . 


McKay 754 PORTMEADOW 
Tractor-mounted Fertilizer Broadcaster 


Small, versatile, its fame is spreading. Designed to 
fit all tractors with P.T.0., and standard 3-point 
linkage equipment. 
@ Choice of hopper sizes—240 Ibs. or 450 Ibs. 
capacity. e Variable feed rates from zero to a 
maximum dependent on speed of operation. 
@ Agitators ensure a full, even continuous flow. 

awe eee e Roller bearings used throughout. @ Safety clutch 
ae es os 2. Sea ae prevents undue strain on the gearbox, crown wheel 

4 oe — * i _ and pinion. 


Get more from your land with the cost-cutting 
McKay 755 PORTFIELD BROADCASTER 


Tractor-trailed. Pneumatic tyres. Patented ‘Cushion 
Drive’ absorbs shock and protects mechanism. 
1950 Ibs. capacity hopper. Positive, even feed, 
spreads Super effectively at speeds from 3 to 12 
m.p.h. depending on conditions. 








McKay 550 U.S. Gallon Trailed Applicator McKay Replaceable Tips 












For broad ce or oy crops, ese ie x : ” Forged and hard surfaced ready to be welded to For farm, orchard or vineyard... . 

tines on a t. x 34” square toolbar. Fitted wit the blades. Tested, proven, and backed by the 

valves, hoses and metering equipment. McKay name. McKay PORTVALE a 
Tractor-mounted Fertilizer Dropper 

McKay 250 U.S. Gallon Trailed Applicator McKay Patented Applicator Knife Available in two sizes: 770 Ibs. capacity with 76” 










Thoroughly field tested and proven for broadacre Forged and heat treated cutting blade and special 
and row crop work. Use with 12 x 1” coil tines and seamless (non-blocking) injection tube. Delta Wing 






sowing width, 520 Ibs. capacity with 5’ sowing width. 
Patented feed agitator gives a steady fertilizer flow 








ammonia knives on 14 ft. x 34” square toolbar. Knives also available for shallow sowing. h ‘red. Will qe 
Optional Equipment: Rod Sealers, and 3-point linkage at the exact rate required. Will not pack or clog. 
fittings. Tractor wheel sprockets available to fit all tractor 






models. 
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GINGER: 


By A. W. BOSSER 


SMALL INDUSTRY—BIG EXPORTS 


Australia’s only ginger 
factory is doing its bit in 
earning export income 
for the country. 


USTRALIA as a top 


primary producer has 
already emerged as a suc- 
cessful competitor in many 
world markets. But did you 
know we lead the world as 
a ginger exporter? 

We have one of the only 
ginger processing factories 
in the world. This is in sun- 
ny Buderim, 60 miles north 
of Brisbane and a few miles 
in from the glorious Sun- 
shine Coast of Queensland. 


The factory at Buderim 
produces the well-known 
Merrybud ginger. It is run 
by the Buderim Ginger 
Growers Co-operative. The 
ginger industry was founded 
on a commercial basis at 
Buderim nearly 30 years ago. 


Under wise management 
a new $250,000 expansion 
program was completed this 
year. This has meant the 
addition of new _ buildings 
and processing plant, adding 
1000 tons to the processing 
capacity in preserved ginger 
production for the current 
12 months. 


On top of all this achieve- 
ment, our own ginger fac- 
tory won an export award 
for the year. The award was 
made as a result of the Bud- 
erim co-operative overcom- 
ing serious problems of de- 
centralisation, and for com- 
peting with Asian producers 
of ginger in successfully 
selling to the major world 
markets. 

Ginger for preserving is 
grown commercially only in 
southern China, Formosa, 
and Hong Kong. Dried gin- 
ger for essence extraction or 
grinding as a spice is grown 
mainly in Jamaica, Sierra 
Leone, India, and Nigeria. 

The factory for processing 
and marketing of ginger is 
claimed by the Buderim co- 


operative to be the only one 
in the world. 

The name ginger — of 
golden hue — brings up all 


sorts of exotic ideas of 
eastern spice islands and 
early English expansion by 
mercantile traders and ex- 
plorers, amassing colossal 
fortunes. 

The growing of ginger 
dates right back into anti- 
quity. It is an unusual plant, 
being indigenous to Asia, 
growing prolifically in its 
wild state. For many cen- 
turies Asians have grown 
ginger as a garden vegetable, 
using it in almost all their 
cooking They also grow it 
for medicinal purposes, more 
particularly in aiding indi- 


gestion. 
It was just on the turn of 
this century that ginger 


growing commenced in Aus- 
tralia, and this was at Bude- 
rim. This is ideal country for 
that type of plant, as there 
is an exceptionally high rain- 
fall combined with an exten- 
sive supply of sunshine, as 
well as rich volcanic soil. 

These three attributes 
combined go to produce a 
ginger of outstanding flavor 
and essential oil content. 
Ginger is a fibrous rooted 
perennial plant with a com- 
pact underground stem: rhi- 
zome. This rhizome develops 
leafy foliage which grows up 
to 3 ft above ground. 
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The plant is a native of 
tropical regions where it nor- 
mally frequents shade, and 
in sub-tropical areas it grows 
only in a moist environment. 

Ginger needs well-drained 
terrain, therefore sloping 
land has a distinct advan- 
tage. However, relatively flat 
land is also planted, where 
surface drains are construct- 
ed to prevent any buildup 
of water. Ginger is frequent- 
ly grown under _ sawdust 


mulch which conserves soil 
suppresses 


moisture and 








Australia’s only ginger factory 
exports to leading markets in 
many parts of the world. 


weed growth between rows. 
Frost destroys the foliage 
and high temperatures cause 
sunburn when humidity is 
low. High rainfall—68 in. a 
year in the area—high tem- 
peratures, and high humidity 
during the growing period, 


Electric slicing may replace hand 
labor in the processing section of 
the Buderim ginger factory. 





make the area around Bude- 
rim ideal for growing ginger. 

Irrigation is playing a dual 
role in the ginger industry. 
During the early growing 
period irrigation is used in 
the heat of the summer days 
to cut the risk of sunburn to 
the young plants. 

Irrigation is playing an 
important part in the deve- 
_lopment of the industry by 
not only increasing the yield 
per acre. but virtually 
guaranteeing the production 
estimated for any one year. 

Consistency of supply at a 
stable price thus becomes 
possible, this being a major 
feature for overseas markets. 

Before planting, between 
August and _ mid-October, 
the ginger growing land is 
thoroughly cultivated and 


heavily fertilised. 

Various types of mechani- 
cal planters have been deve- 
loped, which dig the furrow, 








drop and cover the fertiliser, 
drop and cover the seed, then 
hill and row where desired. 

Three crops are harvested 
during the year — an early 
crop, then a first and a 
second late crop. The early 
crop is harvested in a three- 
week period commenced 
late February or early 
March. Harvest time is cri- 
tical as the fibre develops 
rapidly. 

Harvest is essential when 
the ginger plants have not 
reached maturity and there- 
fore have still got very little 
fibre content, and are tender 
young succulent material 
ideal for preserving. 

The first late crop is har- 
vested in May or June for 
production of dried peel 
whole root for the essence 
and aerated waters trades. 
This is because oleo resin 
and oil of ginger content is 
higher at this stage. - 


The second late crop is 
harvested from July ‘to 
November, depending on the 
size of the crop. The ginger 
in this harvest is dug 
mechanically as the plant is 
fully matured and is less 
susceptible to injury. This 
ginger is dehydrated and sold 
as spice. 

The early crop is deliver- 
ed to the factory mainly in 
bulk containers. It is washed 
then scrubbed clean by 
mechanical process. Weigh- 
ing then takes place and 
random samples are taken 
for grading, which is the 
basis upon which payment 
to the grower is calculated. 

As processing is through- 
out the entire year, the gin- 
ger is stored in large brine 
filled concrete vats to pre- 
vent any deterioration dur- 
ing the preprocessing period. 
The brine is continually 


manufacturers 


Workers pick over ginger by hand 
at the Buderim Ginger Growers 
co-op, 60 miles from Brisbane. 


Irrigation is used to ensure fairly 
even crop production at Buderim 
on Queensland's south coast. 


Australian 


throughout the world require 
ginger processed in various 
sizes and at specific sugar 
levels for different end uses. 
The factory at Buderim is 
the only ginger factory in 
the world using the modern 
sophisticated techniques 
necessary to accomplish this. 
The first late crop is pro- 
cessed for extraction of the 
oleo resins and essential oils. 
From the second late crop 
ground ginger is processed 
for the spice trade and 
domestic household use. This 
is with the very latest equip- 
ment to ensure a product of 
high quality standards. 
Marketing is controlled by 
the Buderim co-operative. 
Growers are given acreage 
assignments each year, and 
the ginger grown on the 
assigned area is sold at pre- 
arranged prices. 
The early crop from hone 
‘eee d ; : 
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As a result of sales mis- 
sions over the last few years 
the sales to these areas have 
increased substantially. In 
addition, new markets have 
been established in South 
Africa, Germany, Holland, 
Malaysia, and Singapore, 
and products have already 
been exported to these coun- 
tries. | 

Intensive research on an 
ever-increasing scale is con- 
tinuing in close co-operation 
with the Qld Department of 
Primary Industries and 
CSIRO. 

Field days are arranged by 
the co-operative to ensure 
that new growers are ade- 
quately informed on_ the 
techniques of growing gin- 
ger, as well as letting other 
growers know of new 
advances through research. 

The co-operative is well up 
in public relations, averaging 
1500 visitors a day to inspect 
the factory in holiday peri- 
ods, together with color films, 
samples, hampers, and pre- 
sentation packs. oO 
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COUNTRY NEXT MONTH 


a aaah cae Look for these special reports in next month’s 
issue of Australian COUNTRY Magazine: 


@ Where Our Wheat 
Stands in the World — 


) A special report on wheat 
: exporting by the Wheat 
Board chairman Dr A. R. 


Callaghan. 


@ What to Grow This 
Year: A general survey of 
the leading authorities on 


the alternatives of wheat. 
@ Development in Double 
Time: From Queensland, 


USE ONE OR BOTH OF THE COUPONS a report on development 


of 5000 acres of pasture 


TAT ACEU MURR ASA || i the Rockhampton area 


: | | @ Your Guide to Sheep : ) 
2 | a Drenches: In co-operation 
OR POST DIRECT TO COUNTRY with the WA Department of Agriculture, a special 
study of the major sheep drenches now on the market, 
their price and effectiveness. 
@ Our machinery experts look at the Treever logging 


tractor from Massey Ferguson and at the Datsun 1300 
tabletop utility-cum-light truck. 


WATCH FOR THIS COVER 
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high speed farming 
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When it comes to big farming Minneapolis-Moline 
tractors give you the power, traction, weight and man- 
oeuvrability needed for high speed farming—and that 
means high profit farming. 

The 2 wheel drive Model G900 is powered by a 97 h.p. 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Team engine with low 
revving and high torque which ensures maximum 
operational efficiency and lowest servicing/mainten- 
ance costs. 

Model G1000 is powered by a 110 PTO h.p. 
Minneapolis-Moline 504 Power Team engine. The G1000 
gives you the manoeuvrability of smaller tractors with 
fingertip control of steering and hydraulics and is 
available in both 2 and 4 wheel drive. 





Sole Australian Agents: 


THIESS EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS Pty. Ltd. 


N.S.W.: Alexander Avenue, Taren Point 2229. Phone: 525-4211. QUEENSLAND: Kerry Road, Archerfield 4108. Phone: 47-5122. VICTORIA: 568 Geelong Road, Brookl 
Phones: 314-4333, 314-4767, 314-4077. W.A.: 98 Belmont Avenue, Belmont, Perth 6104. Phone: 65-4722. . a 


PRODUCTIVITY MEANS THIESS 








ain tie Men 
the 4 out of 5 who put 
their trust in Thibenzole’ 


They know no other. 
drench comes up to it 
for safe and thorough 
parasite control. 


* Trademark 


So play it safe and 
reap the profits men, 
put your trust in 


THIBENZOLE 


-(t’s warranted. 


Gs MERCK SHARP & DOHME (Australia) Pty. Limited 
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